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INTRODUCTION 


THE  RELIEF 

In  early  1948,  growing  concern  over  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
jKompted  Secretary  of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  to  query  each  military  service 
Hoarding  its  qrerationai  plans  and  capabilities.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  responsibility  for 
answering  the  secretary's  inquiries  rested  with  General  Lauris  Norstad,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations.  But  although  he  could  present  Forrestal  with  ready 
assessments  of  fighter  and  airlift  capabilities,  Norstad  had  reservations  concerning  the 
Air  Force's  strat^ic  bombardment  units.  Lately  he  had  received  disturbing  reports 
r^arding  the  readiness  of  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  Recognizing  how  critical  it 
was  that  he  provide  Forrestal  accurate  information,  Norstad  dispatched  Brigadier 
Generals  Charles  A.  Undbogh  and  Paul  W.  Tibbets,  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  which 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  to  evaluate  his  concerns. 

After  just  three  days  at  SAC  the  two  men  returned  to  Air  Force  Headquarters  to 
present  their  preliminary  findings.  Lindbergh  spoke  with  General  Norstad  first.  His 
conclusions  confirmed  the  operations  chiefs  fears.  "In  general,"  Lindbergh  observed, 
"personnel  are  not  sufficiently  experienced  in  their  primary  mission."’  After 
Lindbergh  completed  his  report,  Norstad  called  Tibbets  into  his  office.  "What  did  you 
learn?"  the  dqruty  asked. 

"General,  I  learned  a  whole  lot,"  replied  Tibbets.  "I've  got  my  opinions.  I 
can't  prove  anything  that  I  tell  you." 


1.  Chariet  A.  Undbeiah,  "Report  to  General  Vandenberg,"  14  September  1948,  2,  quoted  in 
Hnry  R.  Borowski,  A  HoOow  Threat:  Strategic  Air  Power  and  Containment  Brfore  Korea  (Westport, 
Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  1982),  146. 
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"Paul,"  Norstad  counseled,  "you  don't  have  to  prove  it.  What  did  you  come  up 
with  as  a  finding?" 

Ntnatad's  prodding  convinced  Tibbets  to  be  direct.  "There  isn't  anybody  out 
there  that  knows  what  the  hell  they  are  doing,"  Tibbets  began.  "The  crews  don't  know 
how  to  fly  an  airplane.  The  staff  officers  don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 

The  rqxnts  of  Lindbergh  and  Tibbets  deeply  distressed  General  Norstad,  and  he 
immediately  Glared  their  findings  with  his  close  friend.  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg, 
die  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staiff.^  After  a  mid-1948  meeting  with  Secretary  Forrestal, 
Norstad  gave  Vandenberg  a  strong  recommendation.  The  operations  chief  placed 
ultimate  responsibility  for  SAC's  poor  condition  on  its  commander.  General  George  C. 
Kenney.  "You're  gonna  have  to  make  a  change  in  [the]  Strategic  Air  Command 
Commander,"  advised  Norstad. 

The  deputy's  statement  apparently  caught  the  Chief  of  Staff  off  guard.  After  a 
brief  pause,  he  responded  with  a  question.  "Who  should  1  put  in  there?"  asked 
Vandenberg. 

"Well,"  Norstad  replied,  "who  would  you  put  in  there  in  time--in  case-of 

war?" 

Vandenberg  answered  immediately:  "LeMay." 

Betraying  the  degree  of  urgency  with  which  he  regarded  SAC's  present  crisis, 
Norstad  admonished  his  superior:  "You  better  put  him  in  there  now  because  its  too  late 


2.  The  above  dialogue  comes  from  Paul  W.  Tibbets,  Interview  by  James  S.  Howard,  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  7  Fdmuuy  1985,  USAF  Oral  History  Interview  1634,  transcript,  44. 

Tibbet's  account  has  Gmeral  Nathan  F.  Twining  in  place  of  General  Norstad.  This,  however,  seems  an 
unlikdy  scenario  as  Twining  was  then  serving  as  the  conunander  of  Air  Material  Conunand.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  had  anything  to  do  with  an  investigation  of  SAC's  combat  readiness. 
Additiomlly,  Lindbergh  most  definitely  reported  to  General  Norstad,  and  Tibbet's  mentions  talking 
briefly  with  Lindbergh  outside  "Twining's*  office  prior  to  giving  his  report. 

3.  Norstad  and  Vandenberg  had  roomed  together  during  World  War  II.  Lauris  Norstad, 
Intmview  by  Edgar  F.  Puryear,  location  unknown,  22  August  1977,  USAF  Oral  History  Interview  1473, 
transcript,  10. 
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after  the  war  starts  to  get  SAC  in  shape.  Vandenberg  agreed.  It  had  taken  Norstad 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  convince  him  to  reassign  Kenney  from  command  of  SAC  to  Air 
University,  and  to  rq>lace  him  with  Lieutenant  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay.^ 

n 

Several  ftbctors  enabled  Vandenberg  to  reach  his  final  decision  so  quickly.  The 
Air  Force  leadeship  had  suspected  that  prc^lems  existed  in  SAC  since  March  1948. 
Noting  the  command's  low  number  of  operational  aircraft,  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz, 
Vandenb^'s  predecessor,  wrote  to  General  Kenney  that  this  "may  be  symptomatic  of 
other  difficulties  such  as  below  standard  organizational  training.”^  Kenney,  however, 
had  not  takoi  an  active  role  in  SAC's  training  program.  His  superiors  had  encouraged 
him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  publicity  circuit,  and  the  responsibility  for 
running  SAC's  day-to-day  operations,  including  training,  had  fallen  to  Kenney's  deputy 
commander.  Lieutenant  General  Clements  McMullen. 

Korney  had  t2q)ped  McMullen  as  the  SAC  deputy  because  of  his  reputation  for 
efficiency.  The  SAC  commander  believed  that  McMullen  could  use  his  background  in 
logistics  and  administration  to  increase  the  command's  combat  capability  and  improve 
readiness.^  Almost  immediately  after  he  reported  to  SAC,  the  new  deputy  commander 
b^an  "to  reorganize  the  command,  trim  manpower  at  all  levels,  and  centralize 
command  jurisdiction."  Some  of  McMullen's  efforts  did  improve  efficiency.  For 
example,  his  reorganization  of  SAC  Headquarters  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  number 


4.  The  above  dialogue  is  based  on  J.  B.  Montgomery,  Interview  by  Harry  Borowski,  location 
unknown,  14  July  1975,  cassette  bqie.  Series  II,  Box  2,  Borowski  Papers.  This  conversation  is  also 
recounted  in  Borowdd,  148-49. 

5.  Norstad,  Puryear  interview,  11. 

6.  Letter,  Spaatz  to  Kenney,  2  March  1948,  quoted  in  Borowski,  145. 


7.  Borowski,  58-59. 
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of  staff  elemoits  from  twenty-three  to  six.*  McMullen's  other  attempts  to  increase 
efficiency,  however,  failed.  Perhaps  the  most  infamous  of  these  endeavors  was  the 
dqmty  commander's  cross-training  program. 

The  low  level  of  authorized  military  manpower  which  characterized  the 
immediate  postwar  period  caused  McMullen  to  perceive  a  need  for  modification  of 
SAC'S  training  program.  Unfortunately,  the  deputy's  answer  to  the  problem  was  to 
qualify  all  flying  officers  for  multiple  aircrew  positions.  Pilots  should  learn  to  perform 
the  duties  of  both  navigators  and  bombardiers,  and  vice  versa.  McMullen  believed  this 
would  allow  him  to  reduce  the  required  number  of  officers  per  aircraft  from  five  to 
three,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  would  enable  him  to  cut  squadron  officer  strengths  by  one 
third.* 

When  McMullen  implemented  his  cross-training  program  in  early  1948,  he 
devastated  unit  morale  and  readiness.  "The  net  result  [of  cross-training]  was  that  he 
didn't  have  anybody  who  could  do  anything,"  one  officer  recalled.'*  Indeed,  in  his 
final  rqwrt  Lindbergh  identified  McMullen's  effort  as  a  pernicious  influence:  "an 
intensive  cross-training  program  .  .  .  [has]  seriously  interfered  with  training  the 
primary  mission.""  Little  wonder,  then,  that  SAC  personnel  assigned  their  deputy 
commander  the  ignominious  nick-name  of  "Cement-head  McMullen. 

Of  course,  other  factors  limited  SAC's  operational  readiness  in  1948.  The 
perstmnel  shortage,  which  McMullen  intended  his  cross-training  program  to  address, 
did  exist.  Budgetary  constraints  limited  not  only  manpower  levels,  but  also  the  quality 


8.  J.  C.  Hopkins  and  Sheldon  A.  Goldberg,  Development  of  Strategic  Air  Command,  1946- 
1976  (Omaha:  Office  of  the  Historian,  Strategic  Air  Conunand,  1976),  8. 

9.  Borowski,  58-59. 

10.  Tibbets,  Howard  interview,  43. 

11.  Lindbergh  rqx>rt,  quoted  in  Borowski,  146. 


12.  Tibbets,  Howard  interview,  43. 
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Abstract ; 

In  October  1948,  President  Harry  S  Truman  approved  the  relief  of 
General  George  C.  Kenney  from  his  duties  as  the  first  commander  of 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  action 
was  that  Kenney  had  not  performed  his  duties  at  SAC  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Air  Force  leadership.  The  nation's  strategic  forces  were  simply 
not  combat  ready.  Nonetheless,  other  factors  were  almost  certainly  at 
play, 

A  biographical  study  of  Kenney's  career  reveals  that  he  failed  to 
develop  close  personal  ties  with  other  senior  Air  Force  personnel.  His 
career  is  marked  by  physical  and  intellectual  isolation  from  other 
important  air  officers.  Kenney’s  stubborn  and  egoistic  personality  and 
the  fact  that  he  offered  his  primary  loyalty  to  his  World  War  II  theatre 
commander,  Douglas  MacArthur,  estranged  Kenney  from  his  Air  Force  peers. 
Had  Kenney  instead  nurtured  a  strong  bond  with  other  senior  air 
officers,  they  would  not  only  have  been  more  tolerant  of  his 
shortcomings  but  also  their  improved  communications  with  Kenney  would 
have  pre-empted  his  poor  performance  at  SAC.  Instead,  Kenney  received 
few  substantial  warnings  that  his  job  was  in  jeopardy  until  it  was  too 
late. 
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and  quantity  of  SAC's  equipment. Nonetheless,  McMullen's  policy  of  cross-training, 
coupled  with  other  misguided  personnel  programs,  had  a  significant  efiect.  For 
instance,  the  dqxity  instituted  discriminatory  policies  against  non-fiight  rated  officers, 
attempting  to  limit  severely  their  numbers  in  SAC.  This  policy  forced  flying  officers  to 
man  siq)port  units  and  ravaged  both  unit  and  individual  morale.  McMullen,  the  master 
of  dfidency,  initiated  profoundly  inefficient  policies.*^ 

SAC  Headquarters  also  neglected  its  operations  and  planning  respcmsibilities. 
One  former  SAC  pilot  recalled  that  if  ordered  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  "[w]e  had  a 
list  of  targets,  but  ^>parently  someone  was  going  to  assign  us  [which]  targets  [we  were 
to  attack]  before  we  took  off."*^  The  new  q)erations  officer  under  General  LeMay 
remembered  his  initial  encounter  with  his  predecessor's  "very  sketchy,  very  weak"  war 
plan.  "[T]he  officer  that  brought  it  ovm*  to  show  it  to  me  the  first  time  .  .  .  had  it  in 
his  pocket."  He  later  offered  an  evaluation  of  SAC  in  1948:  "The  problem  with  the 
McMullen  regime  [was  that]  it  wasn't  pointed  toward  the  goal  of  getting  airplanes  and 
crews  that  could  take  bombs  across  the  seas  and  bomb  targets  in  Russia."'^  Despite  his 
frequoit  absences  from  SAC  Headquarters,  responsibility  for  his  command's 
performance  rested  with  General  Kenney.  SAC's  lack  of  capability,  especially  in  the 
face  of  increasing  Soviet  intransigence  in  Berlin,  could  alone  justify  Vandenberg's 
decision  to  relieve  Kenney. Nonetheless,  other  factors,  such  as  Kenney's  personality, 
merit  consideration. 


13.  Borawski,  149>1S0. 

14.  Montgomery,  Borowski  interview. 

15.  "Remember  that  this  was  the  wartime  method  of  the  past.  *  C.  S.  Irvine,  Interview  by 
Robert  M.  Kipp,  March  Air  Force  Base,  California,  17  December  1970,  USAF  Oral  History  Interview 
734,  transcript,  22. 

16.  Montgomery,  Borowski  interview. 


17.  Borowski,  149. 
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In  1928,  a  flight  surgeon  at  Langley  Field  prqaied  a  psychological  i»ofile  of 
Cqnain  George  C.  Kenney.  He  (tescribed  the  future  general  as  a  *[s]table  introvert, 
contndled  hypertensicm  type,  creative,  stubborn,  strongly  ^oistic  but  plays  fair, 
imaginative,  c^mistic,  self-reliant,  .  .  .  [possessing  a]  durable  personality.**'  Kenney 
manifested  these  traits  rq)eatedly  throughout  his  career.  When  assessing  the  causes  of 
his  rdief  from  command  of  SAC,  one  cannot  ignore  the  impact  they  had  on  his 
persmial  rdaticmships  with  the  leadership  of  the  Air  Force.  This  diesis  examines  this 
effect  through  a  bic^raphical  profile  of  Kenney's  military  career,  banning  with  his 
enlistment  in  the  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  America's  involvement  in  World  War  I. 

Upon  compl^ng  flight  training,  Kenney  received  his  commission  and  rqiorted 
for  duty  on  the  Western  Front  with  several  other  future  generals.  After  the  war, 
however,  Kenney  worked  in  virtual  isolation  from  other  important  members  of  the  Air 
Service.  While  Hairy  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  Carl  A.  "Tooey*  Spaatz,  and  Ira  C.  Baker 
found  themsdves  assigned  together  throughout  the  interwar  period,  Kenney  had  only 
brief  encounters  with  these  contemporaries.  At  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  in  1929- 
1930,  Kenney  further  distanced  himsdf  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Air  Corps  through 
his  advocacy  of  attack  aviation.  Kenney's  zealousness  for  his  favorite  subject  was 
mtceeded  only  by  that  of  other  air  officers  for  strategic  bombing.  Following  this 
assignment,  the  recalcitrant  Kenney  was  separated  from  the  mainstream  not  only 
intdlectually  but  also  physically.  In  1936,  the  War  Department  assigned  Kenney  to  the 
Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  a  less  than  coveted  assignment  for  any 
airman. 

World  War  n  proved  a  severe  test  of  Kenney’s  interpersonal  skills.  Eventually 
assigned  as  the  air  commander  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  Kenney  had  several  sharp 

18.  The  original  aoitrce  of  this  profile  is  not  known.  Kenney's  papers  contain  a  typescript  of 
the  opinioo,  but  it  is  without  any  autboiticating  notations.  Consequently,  the  genuineness  of  this 
docnflMot  cannot  be  confinned.  Nonetheless,  it  presents  a  picture  of  Korney  which  fully  corresponds 
widi  his  behavior.  'Fli^t  Surgeon's  <q>inion  on  George  Kenney  (Langley  Field—1928),''  AFHRC 
#168.7103>26.  Kenney  Papers. 
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disagreements  witfi  Hiq)  Aimrid,  now  commanding  genoal  of  the  Anny  Air  Forces 
(AAF).  The  Pacific  was  a  secondary  dwatre  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  as  such  its 
commanders  had  to  constantly  for  the  required  men  and  materiel.  The  most 
serious  wartime  altercation  between  Generals  Kenney  and  Arnold  erupted  over  the 
mnployment  of  the  B-29  Superfortress.  Kenney  wanted  the  £-29  primarily  for  tactical 
q[)erations  in  his  theatre.  Arnold,  howler,  favored  a  purely  strategic  utilization  of  the 
new  heavy  bomber.  The  air  chief  fought  off  each  of  Kenney's  attempts  to  wrest 
control  of  the  bomber  fiom  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  strained  courtesy  between  Kenney  and  Arnold  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
relationship  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  airman  and  his  theatre  comnumder,  the  imperious 
General  Douglas  MacArthur.  The  entrance  of  this  flamboyant  and  charismatic  leader 
into  the  matrix  of  interpersonal  relations  had  a  significant  impact  on  Kenney's  comity 
with  others.  Kenney  always  offered  his  primary  loyalty  to  MacArthur,  creating  a 
significant  amount  of  friction  between  the  Pacific  airman  and  his  AAF  bosses. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  air  force  leadership  twice  passed  over  Kenney 
for  the  position  of  commanding  general.  Eventually,  the  War  Department  assigned  him 
as  commander  of  Strat^c  Air  Command,  but  this  was  not  his  only  duty.  Kenney  also 
served  as  a  U.S.  military  rq>resentative  to  the  United  Nations,  where  he  expected  to 
play  a  role  in  the  development  of  a  global  air  force.  Following  this  assignment,  air 
leaders  encouraged  the  loquacious  Kenney  to  accept  as  many  speaking  invitations  as 
possible,  each  time  to  promote  a  separate  air  force.  These  additional  duties  kept 
Kenney  away  fiom  his  primary  responsibilities  at  SAC,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries 
warned  him  about  his  negligent  behavior. 

Certainly  the  poor  state  of  affairs  at  SAC  had  a  major  impact  on  Vandenberg's 
decision  to  relieve  its  commander.  Kenney  had  failed  to  attend  to  his  command  to  the 
d^ree  die  postwar  challenges  of  fiscal  discipline  and  a  growing  threat  of  Soviet 
belligoence  required.  Nonetheless,  one  cannot  ignore  the  effect  of  Kenney's  "stubborn 
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[and]  strongly  ngoistic"  perscmality  (»i  his  relationships  with  other  Air  Force  officers.*’ 
By  tracing  Kenney's  military  career,  this  thesis  seeks  to  detennine  the  degree  to  which 
Kenney's  character  and  temperament  affected  these  relationships,  and  thdr  relative 
contribution  to  his  eventual  reassignment  to  Air  University. 


19.  IbU. 


CHAFTERl 


FOUNDATIONS  OP  A  CRISIS 

On  2  June  1917,  at  llie  afe  of  27,  Geoiie  C.  Kenney  enUated  in  die  Aviation 
Section,  Signal  Coipa  Reserve,  at  the  Mawarhiiaetta  Tnatitiite  of  Teduxdogy.*  He 
began  flight  training  less  dian  two  moidhs  later  at  Bazdhurst  Fidd,  Long  Island,  under 
the  eaqiert  tutelage  of  famed  aviator  Bert  Acosta.  The  instructor  initially  eaqierienced 
some  difEkmlty  in  tndning  Kenn^,  as  the  future  general  performed  his  first  diree 
lanrfinga  widKNit  the  benefit  of  an  running  engine.  Acosta  lamhasteri  his  student  after 
die  first  landing:  "What's  the  idea  of  oomiog  dieie  dead  stick?*  he  asked.  Kenney 
rqilied  indignantly,  "Listen,  Bert,  any  damned  fool  can  land  it  if  die  motor  is  running. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  what  would  h^ien  in  case  die  motor  quit*^  Despite  diis  shaky 
b^inning,  however,  Kenney  oonqileted  the  required  twen^  hours  of  flight  training  and 
on  5  November  1917  received  his  commission  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  die  Signal  Corps 
Reserve  with  die  rating  of  military  aviator.  Two  weda  later,  he  and  die  rest  of  die 
14di  Foreign  Detachment  set  sail  fiv  loanee  and  service  on  the  Western  Front.^ 

Kenney  rqwrted  for  advanced  flight  training  at  Issodun,  France,  where  he  first 
encountered  a  young  instructor  by  die  name  of  Tooey  ^aatz.  Their  first  meeting 


1.  MilitMySHviMSaMwy.AFHRC  #161.7103-2  pt.  2,  KflMqrFS|Mn;GeacaeC.Kaiii^, 
iQtarviwr  by  Mvvm  Slnley,  locWMB  ookwiiv.  2S  Anwy  1967,  USAF  Onl  ffialacy 
tlSMCrilS,  1. 


2.  Geoffe  CKHBBy,lmBcvwv  by  JaNfCHMocff,  Bay  HobarUmb,  Florida.  10-21 

Angmt  1074,  USAF  Owl  iWtview  §06,  teMMCiqS.  13.  See  abo  Henmn  S.  Walk,  Tbe  Gnat 

hmontar/ mJchaL.FtUbee,  td., SmaA/r Foret (Waduagtaa:  OffioeofAir 
Force  Hbaxy,  19S7),  128. 

3.  Military  Service  Saaanaiy. 
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created  a  laadm  inymMinii  in  Kceoey**  niad.  Second  Tieutenant  S^iaatz  ordered 
Kenney  to  render  him  a  mlnle,  as  inatnieton  at  Isaodmi  had  tenyotary  audiority  over 
their  students  icgaidless  of  nak.  Kemi^,  however,  haltori  at  Oe  order  "Well, 
foddanm  you,  I  am  a  first  lieulenttit,  and  yon  are  a  second.  Suq;>toit*  Spaatztfaea 
iqpeated  his  request,  to  whidi  Kennqr  lerponded  1^  ordering  a  formation  of  men 
forward,  running  dm  instructor  off  dm  sidewalk.  The  end  result:  Spaatz's  "nice  pedl 
boots,  an  nice  and  diiny,  aU  went  to  heil  in  dm  mud,"  and  Kennqr  received  ten 
demerits  for  refusing  to  recognize  dm  instructor's  authority.^  ffis  insubordination 
notwidistanding,  Kenney  graduated  fiom  Isaodun  and  sifosequendy  rqmrted  to  dm  91st 
Aero  Squadron,  stationed  in  Amanty.  Before  dm  end  of  dm  war  in  November  1918, 
Kenn^  had  downed  two  German  aircraft  and  earned  bodi  dm  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  dm  Silver  Star.^ 

Promoted  to  aqdain  on  8  March  1919,  Kenney  returned  to  dm  United  States 
four  months  later  to  command  dm  90di  Aero  Squadron  at  Kdly  Fidd,  Texas.  Here  he 
first  met  James  H.  Doolitde,  already  demonstrating  his  characteristic  bravado  in  dm 
aircraft  test  program.*  The  War  Department  next  assigned  Kenney  as  "Commanding 
QfiBoer  and  pilot"  of  dm  8di  Aero  Squadron  at  McAlten,  Texas,  v^mre  he  demonstrated 
his  irmovative  spirit  developing  a  new  communication  network  using  aircraft  on 
border  patrol  missions.'^ 


4.  Kaoney,  HMdotff  bIhvmw,  17-18. 

5.  MilHiiy  Service  Suiwneiy;  Henan  S.  WoBc,  'Geocfe  C.  Keniqr:  MacAfUntr’e  Piemier 
Ainiaai,”mU^lliamM.  Leery,  ed.,W«5hdlJlnam.*  MacAnimr'i  Cmmmtmdm  tmdUmD^uttcf 
Japm,  1942-1945  (Legdaglin:  The  Uaivenity  PMe  of  Kenlachy,  1988),  89.  WoUc  nolee  diet  Kon^ 
served  ee  eqindran  coanander  of  me  9in,  bat  Knney’e  IfiliaBy  Service  SBBnnry  iedicalaB  diBt  he 
became  only  e  flida  ootaraeader.  Orvea  met  dre  Saaramry  wee  m  Kearny's  poeeeeeiori  and  ttat  he  had 
ends  some  pen^ad^Bk  coROdiaH  to  it,  it  ssaw  aaiikaiy  tet  he  servnl  as  sqoadnai  oonarander. 

6.  Kenasy,  Asdoeff  iaiMviear,  103-4. 


7.  Mililaty  Service  SaaaBBry. 
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1b  Juty,  the  War  Department  reanigned  Kenney  to  Canq>  Knox,  Kentud^, 
adieie  he  served  as  die  air  detachment  commander.  Here  he  again  demonstrated  his 
cqadty  for  imiovation,  devdopiog  a  new  q^slem  for  die  plotting  oi  artiUety  fire. 
Following  diis  assignment,  Kenney  served  at  McCook  Keld,  near  Dayton,  (Kiio,  as  a 
indent  in  die  Air  Service  Fngineering  School  from  November  1920  to  July  1921.* 
Tiewtenanf  Doolitde  arrived  a  short  time  later,  one  or  two  classes  bdiind  Kenney.* 

After  graduating  foom  die  McCook  program,  Kenn^  became  the  government 
rqnesentadve  at  the  Curtiss  Airplane  foctory  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  Frcmi  1923 
to  1924,  he  returned  to  McCook  Fidd  as  die  Chief  of  die  Inspection  and  Factory 
Sections  of  die  Air  Service  Fngmeering  IXvision.  Here  Kenn^  assisted  in  die  first 
outer  wing  mounting  of  machine  guns,  riiminatim  die  problems  inherent  in 
synchronizing  fire  dirough  die  propeller  arc.  Ja  192S,  Kenny's  demonstrated  atyadty 
for  inqnoviaation  led  die  War  Department  to  assign  him  to  die  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  (ACTS)  at  Langley  Rdd,  ^firgiiua,  vdiae  praniang  young  air  officers  hemed 
their  understanding  of  aerial  warfore.*<* 

Although  the  Air  Corps  recognized  Kenney's  promise,  his  eariy  career 
^vdoped  in  isdation  from  dioae  wbo  would  become  his  World  War  n  Air  Corps 
peers.  In  1918,  the  War  Dqnrtment  asagned  Mtgor  Too^  Spaatz,  lieutenant  Ira 
Faker,  and  lieutenant  fimmy  Doolittle  to  Rockwell  Fidd,  San  Dk^o,  v^iere  tfa^ 
served  under  the  thirty-two  year  old  commanding  officer,  Cdond  Hap  Amold.ii 
Faker  worked  as  die  Assistant  Adjutant  under  Spaatz,  a  1914  graduate  of  die  United 


8.  Bid. 


9.  Keonegr,  HMdocffinlKvkw,  104. 

10.  Ifililuy  Swvioe  SnoBHiy. 

11.  JaoHtH.  Doolitde, /CovUNfMirArSpIjicty/lsate  (New  Yofk:  Beotim  Books,  1991), 
60;I»CEdBBr,  TdsesoriMirfSix  AkOriefc, BMtll,*asrwipecir  JBiiortoi, Decemlier  1973,  191. 
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States  inaiy  Acadmy  and  Anold's  new  opentdoot  offi^  Spaatz  had  earned  his 
wings  in  1916  and  sidisequendy  served  luder  General  Jolm  J.  Pershing  as  a  member  of 
the  1st  Aero  Squadron,  attached  to  the  Punitive  Eaqiedition  against  Mexico.  In  1917, 
Spaatz  rqxMted  to  France,  first  for  service  at  Isaodun  and  later  as  a  squadron 
commander  at  die  Front  The  War  Department  assigned  him  to  Rockwell  Field 
immediately  after  the  war.^ 

In  1920,  while  still  at  Rockwell,  Arnold  reverted  fitom  his  tenqxirary  rank  of 
colonel  to  his  permanent  grade,  captain.  Spaatz  had  earned  the  tmiqx»ary  rank  of 
major  while  in  combat,  and  dius  by  law  kept  his  insignia.  On  the  day  that  this 
juxtiqmsition  of  superior  and  subordinate  occurred,  Arnold  went  to  work  early,  moved 
his  bekmgings  to  Spaatz's  old  ofifioe,  and  transferred  Spaatz's  to  his.  When  Spaatz 
arrived  at  wodc  that  day  he  fdt  "aghast”  and  went  strait  to  die  commanding  general 
to  request  a  transfer  so  diat  Arnold  could  keq>  his  position.*^  Sudi  dioughtfiil  actions 
provided  the  basis  fa  a  lasting  friendship. 

Spaatz  backed  up  his  amiable  personality  with  military  competence.  In  August 
1922,  Brigadier  General  ^fiUiam  "Billy*  lifitdiell,  one  of  only  two  generals  in  die  Air 
Corps,  visited  Spaatz  at  his  new  ccmunand.  The  general  kqit  Spaatz's  1st  Pursuit 
Group  in  the  air  every  day  during  his  stay.  After  the  visit,  hfitdiell  rqiorted  mi 
Spaatz's  performance  to  Migor  General  Mason  W.  Patrick,  Chi^  of  the  Air  Corps:  *I 
dcm't  diink  we  could  have  a  better  commanding  officer  of  diis  group.*^^ 

A  year  later,  Spaatz  found  hi^aelf  waiting  for  a  return  visit  frmn  hfitchdL  The 
general  had  planned  to  review  Spaatz's  troths,  but  a  crash  in  the  (Xiio  River  caused  a 


12.  Md. 

13.  Bilker,  litaiioriee,*  192. 

14.  HduyH.  Anold,  GbtelMtirioiiCNewYofk:  Hnper  ad  BnMfaen,  1949),  99. 

15.  Letter,  MitAeO  to  Fatii^  3  Anfan  1922,  quolad  in  RkiiaidO.  Davis,  Cart  il 
amld$e^Warin&inipe,W$ddag!baa:  Centarfiir  Air  Fbfoeffiatoiy,  1993,  17. 
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dday.  (te  hetring  ci  tlus,  Spiatz  dinniMBd  his  men  for  the  day.  When  Mitchdl 
anived  woat&mc  fader,  he  immcdiatriy  demanded  foe  whereabofos  of  foe  fonnatkn  for 
review.  Spaatz  reyonded,  "Oeoenl,  I'll  have  foe  men  here  ready  for  review  just  as 
soon  as  you  put  on  a  dry  uniform."  Mitchell  could  not  help  but  laugh. “ 

By  1923  foe  damp  general  had  already  made  a  name  for  himsdf.  KCtdieil  had 
long  agitated  bofo  Congress  and  foe  War  Department  for  a  separate  Air  Dq^rtment, 
constantly  stressing  foe  sqieriority  of  airpower  to  land  and  naval  forces.  While  many 
knew  of  foe  vocal  air  general,  however,  fow  claimed  him  as  a  friend. 

Spaatz  counted  himself  among  foe  fow,  as  did  Hsq)  Arnold,  ufoo  first  met 
hfitdiell  in  Washington  in  1912.  First  lieutenant  Amcdd  had  translated  incoming 
reports  from  foe  Turko-Balkan  War  for  hfitchdl,  foen  only  a  cqMain.  Combatants  had 
experimented  wifo  bombing  fR»i  their  antiquated  aircraft,  which  naturally  aroused 
hfitchdl's  interest  In  1913,  hfildidl  and  Arnold  testified  togefoer  on  airpower  before 
foe  Military  AfiGdrs  Committee  of  foe  House  of  Representatives.*'^ 

During  his  years  in  Washington,  Amcdd  met  another  man  who  would  later  exert 
a  profound  influence  on  Ms  lifo:  Douglas  MacArfour.*'  hfitchell  also  kimw 
hfocArfour,  foe  two  having  grown  up  near  each  ofoer  in  Milwaukee.  Their  parents 
shared  a  close  fiiendsh^  wMdi  brought  foeir  fomilies  into  rqwated  contact.  Indeed, 
while  a  lieutenant,  MacArfour  dated  one  of  Billy  hfitchdl's  sisters,  writing  a  poem  for 
her  on  foe  back  of  a  jdace  card:  "Fair  western  girl  wifo  lifo  a  whM  /  Of  love  and 
fancy  free  /  'Us  thee  I  love  /  All  filings  above  /  Why  wilt  fiiou  not  love  me?"*’ 

16.  Inac  Doa  Levine,  JTfrdlwIL*  PlaieertfMrpawtrQiewYoA:  The  World  PuUidiiiig 
ComiMmy.  1944),  287. 

17.  CoBfWM,  Hooee,  Comaifttee  oa  Milil«y  AfMn,  Atrtmaaia  bt^Amy:  tbaringb^ore 
the  ConmUttM  omWIkary^ffidnt  63id  Cong.,  let  Seen.,  12  ADgnet  1913. 

18.  Anold,  152. 

19.  "Contwiy  to  «  hoit  of  iwdiiwiiBd  Uifi—te,  however,  V^Uiam  end  Dooglei  did  no  grow  up 
togedier,  and  foe  eailx  aoqHUBlaMe  wae  oatoly  becaoee  of  dw  dee^  liee  betiveeni  toeir  parents.' 


James,  65.  See  also  Levine,  9, 72. 
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The  fitkodly  acgmintmoe  between  MacAithur  and  bfitdidl  oontimied  during 
die  1920s.  One  erimple  scarves  to  demonstrate  not  only  MacAithur's  r^aid  for 
bfitdidl,  but  also  the  fonner's  eaily  ^pptedatinn  of  aiipower.  Shortly  after  becoming 
superintendent  (tf  West  Point,  lifocAithur  invited  Mildidl  to  address  die  corps  of 
cad^  on  the  uses  of  aviation  during  die  recent  war.  Never  one  to  turn  down  an 
opportunity  to  qieak,  hfitriidl  aooqiled.^ 

Events  during  1925  tested  the  strength  of  the  ties  between  these  two  men.  In 
that  yev ,  President  Calvin  Coolidge  ordered  die  court-martial  of  General  hfitdiell, 
accusing  him  of  conduct  prgudicial  to  the  good  order  and  discqdine  of  the  Army. 
Mitchell  had  poUidy  charged  the  'bungling  amateurs*  of  die  Navy  Dqartment  vidth 
*inconq)etmicy,  criminal  n^ligenoe,  and  almost  treasonous  administratum”  of  the 
national  defense  after  die  crash  of  the  naval  airshqi  •Shenoiafoah.  The  War  Dqiartnient 
called  hfitdiell's  statements  "utterances  contenqKuous  of  his  superiors  and  die  War  and 
Navy  Dqnrtments,”  therefore  constituting  insubordination.^*  hfitchdU's  childhood 
acquaintance,  Douglas  MacArthur,  found  himself  appointed  to  the  court  which  would 
try  the  recaldtcant  air  general. 


n 

During  the  interwar  period,  many  in  the  Air  Corps  shared  Billy  Mitchdl's 
jqipreciaticm  of  airpower's  potential.  These  same  airmen  also  agreed  that  the  War 
Department  had  objected  die  air  arm  and  diat  this  had  hanqiered  the  ovoall 
effectiveness  of  die  military  establishment  Th^  favored  die  creation  of  a  sq»rate  air 
department  as  a  means  for  ootxecting  diis  deficiency.  But  while  hfitdiell  and  his  most 


20.  LevioB,  9, 72. 

21.  New  York  Uma,  18  DeoenoiMr  1925, 22  (dwfM);  1  October  1925,  1  (Mhdidl'c 

III). 
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zealous  suppocten  engiged  in  direct  confrontation  widi  die  War  Dqiaitment  General 
Staff  in  order  to  obtain  «h«r  end,  others  viewed  this  strata  as  counter-productive.^ 

This  group  of  airmen,  kd  by  Benjamin  D.  Foulois,  recognized  diat  the 
Army  would  finrdier  air  interests  only  if  afforded  a  certain  degree  of  considexation. 
Two  frctors  guided  War  Deportment  behavior:  die  budget  for  the  air  forces  could  not 
increase  at  the  esqiense  of  ground  units,  and  die  general  staff  would  not  allow  die  Air 
Corps  to  gain  any  autixiomy  beyond  its  contrcd.^  Foulois,  who  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  from  1931-1935,  believed  diat,  given  these  constraints,  the  air  arm  could 
"have  lost  a  number  of  yean  in  [its]  devdopment  just  due  to  BUly's  tactics  at  diat 
time.”^  While  Foulois  himiielf  confrontational  tactics  during  his  first  two 

yean  as  diief ,  die  resultant  quicldy  reaffirmed  his  fridi  in  working  within  the 

system.  A  preference  for  tactful  argumentation,  however,  does  not  inqily  that  Foulois 
and  his  followen  remained  any  less  committed  dian  hfitchdl  to  the  creation  of  a 
sqnrate  air  arm.^ 

Even  the  reserved  Foulois  saw  die  trial  of  Billy  Mitchell  as  damaging  to  die  Air 
Corps  cause.  For  many  othen  hfitchell's  court-martial  meant  mudi  more.  Ostensibly 
concerning  only  military  offenses,  die  trial  came  to  symbdize  the  military 
establishment's  allied  rqnession  of  die  Air  Corps.  For  hfitchell  himself,  the  court- 
martial  offered  a  wide-reaching  pu^t  from  which  he  could  preach  the  merits  of 
airpower.  Rqiorten  quicldy  noted  that  his  trial  had  become  a  public  hearing  cm  the 


22.  IdtaV.StauBtfFouioUaiid  Ae  Amy  Air  Corpi,  1931-1935  (Wadimgton;  OfficeofAir 
Fofce  Histofy.  1983),  256-2SS. 

23.  Ibid.,  259. 

24.  BagammD.  Faiilow,hila(VMW  by  Alfred  Goldberg,  locatiaoiBiIciiowii,I>eceaglMr  1965, 
USAF  Qnl  Hiitofy  faterview  766,  tnucfipt,  36. 


25.  Shtaer,  256-265. 
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state  of  American  air  foioes,  and  aiimen  fmn  around  the  country  descended  (m 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  lead  st^port  to  their  idcd.^ 

Yet  George  Kenn^,  stationed  at  ACTS  in  nearby  Langley,  >%ginia,  chose  not 
to  attend.^  Kenn^  later  daimed  to  *bdoog  to  the  crowd  that  idolized  Billy  NfitdielL* 
As  he  put  it,  *(I]f  Billy  hfitdiell  said  die  moon  was  made  out  of  green  cheese,  it  was 
made  out  of  green  cheese.  .  .  .*  Alter  die  war,  Kenney  had  quiedy  worked  for  a 
separate  air  dqiartment,  "[wjriting  bills  and  buttoohding  congressmen-trying  to  help 
Billy  put  the  thing  across.*^  In  admitting  die  unobtrusive  nature  of  the  support  which 
he  offered  his  "idol,*  however,  Kenney  betrayed  that  he  did  not  in  actuality  bekmg  in 
the  ranks  of  MUcfadU's  most  zealous  iqiostles.  ffis  behavior  instead  mariced  him  as 
being  more  indined  toward  Foulois'  reserved  style  of  agitation.  Kenney's  conspicuous 
absence  from  Kfitchdl's  trial  surdy  suggested  to  those  sriw  put  their  careers  on  die  line 
on  the  witness  stand  that  he  did  not  riiare  dieir  same  kvd  of  commitment  to  die 
airpower  cause. 

Deqnte  a  warning  from  General  Mason  Patrick,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  diat 
th^  "must  be  very  careful  or  [they]  might  jeopardize  [didr]  entire  military  careers," 
Arnold  inspired  Spaatz  and  Baker  to  assist  Mitchell.^  After  talking  it  over,  th^ 
dedded  that  only  the  two  most  senior  officers  would  testify.^  General  Patrick  had 
previously  instructed  Baker  to  "assure  diat  Kfitchdl  got  die  records  he  needed  for  his 


26.  New  YoHt  Tfma,  11  Novenber  1925, 22. 

27.  Dodittle,  296;  New  York  Tbim,  28  October  to  18  December  1925,  paesim. 

28.  Keonqr,  Baedorff  inlerview,  34;  Keoaqr,  Stanley  iatatview,  8-9. 

29.  Im  C.  Baker,  Interview  by  AiUnr  Mamor,  locatiaii  ankno«vn,  Jannaiy  1966,  USAF  Oral 
Hiatofy  Interview  626,  taaeeript,  28. 

30.  JwDeaPaitQD, 'illr  Forte  hm  Baker  and  the  Command  cfOie  Air 

Adler  and  Adler,  1986),  46^7. 


defense.  ”3*  Eaker  lecalled  woridng  wife  Arnold  and  Spnatz  during  die  trail:  *We8(»t 
of  made  a  team,  coming  to  Ibfitdidl's  ikl.  .  .  .  [We]  wariced  a  lot  together  at  night, 
gating  fects  and  figures,  and  making  suggestions  about  die  questions  he  should  ask  of 
fee  witnesses.*” 

hfitchell  readily  admitted  making  certain  remarks  critical  of  die  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  In  his  defense,  he  questions  fee  prosecution's  contention  diat  his  words 
were  improper.  In  making  diis  challenge,  hfitdiell  attempted  to  prove  the  validity  of 
his  statements,  in  effect  placing  die  War  Department  on  trial  for  its  n^lect  of  the  air 
forces.”  In  pursuit  of  diis  goal,  Arnold  totfe  die  witness  stand  on  10  Novonber  and 
testified  that  only  12  of  the  517  recent  Air  Corps  d^idis  due  to  airplane  crashes  had 
occurred  in  new  aircraft  The  remainder  of  die  fatalities  had  occurred  in  antiquated 
World  War  I-vintage  planes.  Arnold  closed  his  testimony  wife  a  stinging  indictment  of 
the  War  Dqnrtment,  declaring  that  America's  devefopment  of  airpower  lagged  far 
bdiind  that  of  leading  European  mdions.” 

Arnold's  testimony  certainly  benefited  fee  defense,  but  Spaatz  scored  even  more 
points  in  hfitdiell's  fiwor.  At  one  point  die  defense  counsel  asked  Spaatz  wh^ier  he 
believed  *diat  the  organization  of  die  tactical  units  of  die  Air  Service  [was]  being 
retarded  by  die  War  Dqiartment”  The  prosecutor  "levied  to  his  feet”  to  object,  but 
*[b]efote  he  could  utter  a  word*  Spaatz  intrmed  an  unequivocal  *I  do.*  faring  this 
response,  *die  crowd  in  die  courtromn  roared.*” 

31.  EakBr,ManiioriiilMview,29;IimC  Baker,  *MaiiariMofSix  AirC]iie&,iMutI,” 
Aerospace  HistorUm,  June  1973, 58. 

32.  Ira  Baker,  jatervieer  by  Joe  B.  Oreen,  28  Jaouary  1972,  U.S.  MilitaiyffiatofyLiatitiite, 
Cailiale  Barrada,  Penna^vaata,  qwled  m  taskai,  46-7. 

33.  New  York  Times,  31  October  1925, 10. 

34.  Ibid.,  11  Noveariier  1925, 2. 

35.  aid.,  10  November  1925, 1-2. 
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The  aiMbcious  airmen  who  took  the  naod  in  hfitchell's  deftaae  did  not  csgmjie 
all  the  »**wirin«  cf  die  dbaerven  in  die  courtroom,  however.  Rqwcten  noted  the 
undiaractetistic  redcenoe  of  Douglas  MacArdiur,  did  not  break  his  silenoe  during 
the  seven  weeks  of  proceedings.^  lifitdidl,  too,  described  MacArdiur  as  stoically 
observing  die  proceedings  from  die  bendi,  *his  features  cold  as  stone.  Demote  this 
(temeanor,  "[Qor  a  long  time  .  .  .  vidienever  MscArdiur's  name  was  mentioned  in  Air 
Coips  circles,  it  was  recalled  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  that  court 

To  no  <»ie‘s  surprise,  die  court  found  hfitchell  guilty,  ft  sentenced  him  to  four 
years  in  the  District  of  Cdumbia  at  half  pay,  with  diose  four  years  not  to  cmint  toward 
promotion.  The  air  officer  prcmqidy  resigned.^  Only  years  later  did  MacArdiur 
reveal  diat  he  had  voted  against  the  court  nugcrity  and  in  fitvor  of  Billy  Mitchell.^ 

m 

Just  prior  to  die  oourt-mardal  of  Billy  hfitchell,  Spaatz  had  testified  before  the 
House  Kfilitary  Affiun  Committee  on  die  issue  of  an  indqiendent  air  arm.  After  the 
trial,  he  continued  to  actively  pursue  increased  Air  Craps  autonomy,  testifying  before  a 
vast  array  of  Congressional  committees  and  ind^endent  boards.^^  In  1929,  Baker 


36.  IW.,28OctolMrtol8Dao«te,^anSn;L0viiiB,347. 

37.  BiiifcBl)nrk,3th«nttbMtodh<0i1d!itr(New  Rndom  Home.  1967),  295. 

38.  Geocge  C.  KmiiBjr,  The  MaeArtiiur  I  IDiow  (New  Yoric:  Stoen  and  Pbaice.  1951),  21. 

39.  fkw  Yorit  Hmei,  18  Deoente  1925, 1  (aoUaioe);  26  Jamiaiy  1926, 1  (feaisnatk»);  28 
Janmuy  1926  (Codidge  ™»*—  eentonoe  to  half-pqr);  30  Janaiy  1926  (naisnation  aocqite^. 

40.  Donria*  MacAidnir,  JCamMfcanccr  Yoik:  MoGibw-SD  Book  Company,  1964),  p 
85*86.  ForabiiefaniBniaiyofdmvariomaoooiailaofMacAidnir'avole,  andhowoflieialeaniedofit, 
aeeDavia,  32711. 
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joined  Speatz  for  a  poUkity  flight  as  a  pilot  on  bomd  the  aiicraft  *Qiiestioo  Mark.” 
On  dus  flight  die  •innen  iimH  in>flight  leftieiiiig  to  set  a  new  endmanoe  leoord.^ 

The  most  MgnififfMif  gains  in  air  autonomy,  however,  lesuUed  fomn  an 
nrpjiiTMMy.  entiidy  In  Spaatz's  efforts.  On  21  November  1930,  President 

Herbert  Hoover  i^pointed  General  Douglas  MacAiduir  CSiief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Aimy.^  Debate  the  inqiosition  of  the  oourt-maidal  five  years  earlier, 
MacAithur  and  remained  dose  acquaintances.  Shordy  after  taking  office,  die 

Chief  of  Staff  wrote  to  his  diitdhood  conqumiot  hoping  to  set  19  a  hunting  tr^. 
MacArthur  dosed  the  i*^**^-  widi  a  shot  of  human  *I  am  afraid  ytm  will  have  to  tie  the 
ducks  down  and  mark  diem  widi  my  but  I  will  certainly  enjoy  it.*^ 

The  two  men  maintained  a  professional  regard  for  each  other  as  well.  Mitchell, 
adio  had  remained  active  in  ^gt«»rtng  for  a  sqparate  air  service,  wrote  Arnold  in 
Fdnuary  1931: 

There  was  nothing  done  by  Congress  for  air  at  this  session.  The  navy, 
however,  did  not  get  the  coast  defences  [sic]  away  from  the  army.  ...  If 
Douglas  MacArduir  had  not  been  dwie  as  Chief  of  Staff,  I  diink  diey  might 
have  put  it  over.  There  is  a  mudi  better  set  iqi  in  die  war  dqnrtment  [sic]  dian 
diere  used  to  be.”^ 

While  hfitdidl  could  have  blamed  die  lade  of  fovoiable  activity  m  MacArthur,  he 
inrti»flH  took  die  Opportunity  to  credit  him  for  die  lack  of  w^uvorable  activity. 

During  diis  time,  Wap  Amdd  returned  to  San  Diego  to  become  the  commanding 
officer  of  March  Field.  He  called  on  Migor  Spaatz  to  serve  as  his  executive  officer, 
recalling  that  together  diey  made  a  'strong  team.”^  Ira  Eaker  joined  diem  in 

42.  In  CEakar,hescvMW  by  KiAinl  Tobin,  lociliaiiiBkiiowii,Maidi  1974,  USAFAOnl 
Histoty  hteiview,  DepartuMotof  Kilo«y,  tumenpt,  3. 

43.  Kennqr,  MootrAnr,  22. 

44.  LeUar,  liacAfdnr  to  Mitdwfl,  1931,  qnotod  in  Levine,  p  386-87. 

45.  Letter,  Mitdiell  to  Arnold,  Febnuy  1931,  qnotod  in  Levine,  387. 

46.  Arnold,  133. 


September  1933  as  commander  of  the  34th  Pumit  Squadnm.  While  there,  the  three 
men  ofien  took  time  to  go  flyiqf  or  ei^  leoeatkm  tofelfaer.^  Indeed,  Arnold  and 
iiad  gone  golfing  in  1934  when  %)aatz  called  from  Waihingtoa  to  inform  diem 
that  the  Air  Caps  had  aoquiied  a  new  missinn;  lo  cany  the  mail.  Arnold  gained 
responsibility  for  all  routes  on  the  West  Coast  Baker  later  described  his  menta's 
sdection  of  personnd  for  the  new  misrinn*  "Wdl,  die  same  old  dements  of  dmt  so- 
called  'Arnold's  boys'  oocuned  agam."^ 

While  Spaatz  and  Arnold  mobilized,  George  Kenney  hdd  a  variety  of 

staff  pomdons,  but  none  of  these  asagnments  placed  him  in  dose  contact  with  his 
future  peers.  Nonetheless,  his  career  conrinued  to  follow  die  path  reserved  for  highly- 
qualified  officers  widi  recognized  potendaL  Duriog  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Kenney 
attended  an  die  requiahe  sdiools,  induding  both  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  and  Army  War  CoOege.*  In  1927,  he  again  rqwrted  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  this  time  for  duty  as  an  instructa.^ 

Most  of  Kenney's  lectures  at  ACTS  concerned  attack  aviation,  n^iich  interested 
him  more  than  any  ottier  medmd  of  aucraft  enqiloymeat.^i  He  had  first  concaved  his 
ideas  on  die  subject  during  World  War  I,  idien  be  realized  diat  "flying  at  low  altitude 
was  much  safer  dum  being  19  high.*^  At  ACTS,  Kenn^  conducted  a  series  of 
twenty-two  conference  classes  on  die  subject,  leading  his  students  fton  the  birth  of 
attack  aviation  in  the  "trench  strafing"  of  World  War  I  to  die  conclution  that  "attack 


47.  Eakw,Maiiiioriiilefview.30. 
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iviatiaa  todqr  is  sold  cwerywfaae.*”  De^te  Ois  jnmafy  imaat^  hoivever,  Kcaaey 

l*t0r  rfaimtiH  that  fig  felt  tfiB  *«**[***^*  OO  ttlS  lOQg  Imiiihiir  *reslly  OOC 

enough.  Kdmey  hid  even  oone^  the  tnmslitinn  of  die  copy  of  Ouilio  Douhet's 
Command  of  die  Air  owned  by  ACTS."  Still,  die  leootd  of  Kenny's  lectures  at 
Lang%  indicates  deady  diat  Us  mUn  interest  addle  at  the  Tactical  Sdiool  was  not 
stiategU  bombaidnient,  but  nther  attadc  aviation. 

Nbnedieless,  aeveal  Air  Corps  leaden  appredated  Kenney's  endwisiasin  and 
energy.  U  1933,  he  reported  dor  duty  in  the  Flans  Division  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  die  Air  Corps,  General  Foulois.  Two  yean  later,  die  War  Department  created  die 
General  Headquarten  (GHQ)  Air  Force,  a  sendrindependeat  combat  air  arm,  and 
lyjpointed  Brigadier  General  Firank  M.  Andrews  as  its  commander.  Andrews  requested 
that  Keiuiqf  serve  as  Us  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Trainiiig."  Indds 
c^recity,  Kennqr  was  leaqionsible  for  gettirtg  GHQ  Air  Force  combat  ready.  He 
"wrote  all  the  tables  d  organization,"  "detailed,  planned,  and  executed"  maneuven, 
and  generally  stayed  busy.  "Duiiiig  the  first  year,"  Kenney  recalled,  "I  was  home  at 
Langl^  Field  something  like  39  days;  the  rest  of  the  time  ^  was  all  over  the 
country."" 

Kenney'stouratGHQ  Air  Fdrce  ended  abruptly  in  1936.  Bodi  he  and  General 
Andrews  had  supported  tiie  aoqirisition  of  the  B-17,  a  new  fimr-engine  bomber  opposed 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  now  General  Oscar  Westover.  Additionally, 
Kreiney  had  participated  in  die  Air  Corps'  sensational  interc^tion  of  foe  Italian 
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<MsnMiHniir  Ma,  mudi  10  die  of  the  War  Department  Oeneral  Sta£f.  Die 

air  attack  that  the  Air  Cocpe  dKMld  have  leqwniihility  Ibr  coastal 

AifeMit,  not  die  Navy,  and  it  itifwiMied  to  undermine  nuidi  of  die  delicate  interiexvioe 
rnaptnititm  of  die  hnecwar  years.  Although  die  Air  Corps  eventually  decided  to 
pttidiaae  die  B-17  ud  the  Rex  affcir  did  not  produce  die  eaqiected  fidlout,  Kenney's 
particqatioa  in  diese  acdvities  lesutled  in  his  subsequent  "exile"  to  "live  widi  die 
doughboys"  at  Port  Benning,  Georgia,  as  an  instructor  at  the  Infantry  School.” 

While  Kenney  ideamed  how  to  use  a  machine-gun,  Arnold  and  Baker  busied 
themselves  by  espousing  strategic  bmnbing  doctrine.”  In  1936,  die  two  men  published 
dieir  first  book.  This  Ffybig  Garnet  ^sdddi  prefigured  much  of  die  doctrine  diat  the 
Army  Air  Faroes  during  World  War  n.”  Shordy  before  the  advent  of 

American  invotvement  in  the  war,  Baker  and  Arnold  collaborated  on  two  additimial 
books,  AmyFfyermd  Waged  Watfim.*^ 

Die  interest  in  aiipower  diown  by  diese  two  military  authon  only  bardy 
surpassed  diat  demonstrated  by  General  MacArduir.  In  die  summer  of  1934,  die  Chief 
of  Staff  berated  die  superintendent  of  West  Point:  "I  have  told  you  on  several 
occasions  that  I  want  an  airfidd  located  or  secured  to  be  used  in  oonjunction  widi  the 
instruction  at  the  lififitary  Academy ,  and  I  am  becoming  impatient  widi  die  progress 
you  have  made."” 
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October,  MKAfthur  demonttHed  Ui  icocpttmcp.  of  the  equality  air  and 
fround  fofoes,  direcling  a  review  of  air  doctrine  *widi  a  view  to  a  bioader 
fiiiA»jnitaiMMii£  of  die  Air  Cocpe  place  in  die  of  h»*«w1  /tofenaw  and  in 

caqwctation  of  doing  awny  widi  nriaconocptioaa  and  imerinandi  pegudioes.**’ 
Furtfaennore,  in  Januaiy  1931  die  Chief  of  Staff  readied  an  imfocinal  agreement  widi 
Admiral  William  V.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Nvml  Opeatioiu,  on  eadi  lervioes'  aerial 
reqponsihilitiea.  Hue  agreement  limited  the  Nivy'a  air  role  to  thoae  missions  directly 
rdadng  to  fleet  movemerns,  and  the  Air  Corps  gained  the  mission  of  coastal  defiense, 
wfaidi  it  had  coveted  since  die  1920s.**  Bven  so,  MacAithur's  interest  in  die  Air  Coii>s 
did  not  extend  to  die  act  of  flyiqg  itsdf.  As  Chief  of  Staff,  he  refused  to  fly  widi  any 
pilot  excqX  Ira  Baker.  The  air  officer  later  recalled  diat  iriiile  MacArdiur  ^  nauseous 
on  his  first  ride,  on  sdisequent  flights  *Pi]e  got  green  or  very  pale  but  wasn't  sick 
again.  "•* 

Most  Air  Corps  leaders  admired  MacArthur,  and  many  recognized  die 
considerable  talents  of  his  fiihire  airman.  But  in  addition  to  his  brack  for  inqirovisation 
and  a  willingness  to  work  hard,  Kemiey  had  diown  himsdf  an  out^cdcen  and  stubborn 
individuaL  Furdiermoie,  aldiough  General  Arnold,  uriio  became  die  new  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  after  die  death  of  Westover,  had  removed  Kenn^  from  exile  at  Fort 
Bemung,  die  erstadiile  machine-gunner  bdonged  more  in  die  ocmqiany  of  officers  like 
Foulois  dian  the  more  activiat  air  duef  and  his  ptol^ds.  "Amcdd  always  carried  his 
people  widi  him,*  Baker  later  readied.**  Armdd's  'peofde*  included  Baker  and 
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birt  not  Kottiqr.  While  the  hier  feh  rtropgly  on  the  imie  of  an  tndcpendenr  air 
foroe,  tins  cmotiott  Med  to  tumlole  into  an  impoMinned  octivisiiL  Forthekinddr 
action  tfiey  deriied  on  behalf  of  aiipowcr,  Arnold  and  his  foUowen  did 
better  to  look  to  die  Anqr  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Douglas  MacArdnir. 


CHAFrER2 


WASTDifE  EXACERBATIONS 

The  advent  of  the  Second  Worid  War  dnew  Kdm^'f  inleiperaonal  idatinnships 
into  hi^  idief.  UntU  1942,  the  pattetn  of  inteiaction  between  top  airmen  in  die  Air 
Coipc  fidlowed  a  fimiiliar  pattern.  In  1938,  the  deteriorating  iritiiatinn  in  Europe 
prompted  General  Arnold,  now  Chief  of  die  Air  Corpa,  to  leanemUe  his  team.  He 
called  bodi  ha  Baker  and  Carl  %Mtatz  to  Washington  to  assist  in  making  plans  for  the 
possible  wartime  eapansion  the  Air  Corps.*  When  Germany  invaded  Poland  in 
Sqitember  1939,  Arnold  took  swift  acdon,  diipatehing  Spaatz  and  Kenney  to  England 
and  France,  reapectiv^,  as  combat  observers.^ 

Kdm^  immediatdy  b^an  sending  Arnold  detailed  rqwrts  on  the  technology 
and  tactics  of  the  EQs  recommendations,  baaed  on  interviews  widi  British 

and  Frendi  officers  as  well  as  personal  observations,  included  upgrading  the  machine 
guns  on  fighter  aircrift  from  .30  caliber  to  .SO  caliber,  eliminating  die  observation 
balloon,  designing  leak-prottf  fuel  tanks,  armor  gating  fighter  oodqnts,  and  devdoping 
a  fuel-injected  engine.’  I^pon  his  return  ftom  Einope  after  die  foil  (rf  France,  Kenney 
diought  odiers  misintetpteted  his  recommendations:  *I  was  quoted  as  saying  we  ought 
to  dirow  all  our  stuff  in  die  ash  can.*^  Aldxxigh  he  denied  this  charge,  Kenney  did 
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admit  tint  be  *niied  ben  about  Pua  leonmmenriationi]  until  we  got  diein  goiAg.”  This 
eventually  iranlted  in  an  asagnmcnt  to  Ibe  Air  Coipi'  main  engineering  and 
design  fimility  at  Wright  Rdd,  Ohio.  Once  diere,  Kenney  continued  to  ”[fight]  with 
cnrfaody  until  pm]  got  this  stuff  going. 

General  Arnold  and  odien  certainty  agreed  widi  Kenny's  recommendations. 
After  die  war,  the  air  duef  wrote  that  "die  reports  of  Spaatz,  Kenn^,  and  the  others 
indicated  dud  v^iile  our  own  tactical  school  dieafies  swmrid  to  be  generally  in  accord 
with  German  tactics,  most  of  the  American  auplanes  were  obsolete.”*  Nooethdess, 
Kenney's  loud  and  boisterous  manner  of  eiq»easing  his  opinions  caused  die  Air  Coips 
to  view  his  reports  with  some  skepticism.  The  air  staff  received  Speatz's  suggestions, 
widi  his  "modest  and  adf*effiKing"  manner,  miirfi  moie  readily.^ 

Atdiough  Kennqf's  artions  iqion  his  return  from  Europe  did  not  draw  him 
closer  to  the  inner  circle  of  Air  Corps  leadership,  neither  did  they  further  remove  him 
from  Arnold's  counsds.  Kenn^  ronained  one  of  die  air  diief  s  most  loyal  and 
capable  subordinates,  albeit  not  to  die  d^ree  of  Spaatz  and  Eaker.  in  the  summer  of 
1942,  however,  events  oonapiied  to  place  Arnold  and  Kenney  at  increasing  odds. 
General  Douglas  MacAxduir,  now  commander  of  die  Soudiwest  Pacific  Area  (SWPA), 
requested  a  new  air  commander  frmn  Army  Air  Force  (AAF)  Headquarters.  Arnold 
sent  the  SWPA  commander  a  list  of  diiee  names:  General  Frank  M.  Andrews,  General 
James  H.  Dodittle,  and  General  Kenney.  Andrews,  one  of  the  contenders  for  overall 
command  of  die  European  dieatre,  had  differences  with  MacArthur  that  went  back 
many  years;  MacArdiur  declined  his  services.  The  Army  general  also  rgected  Jimmy 
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Dcx^tde,  who  lUer  ^  'public  im^  as  a  so-called  daredevil  xadng 

pilot  got  in  die  vrey.** 

MacAidiur  instead  sdeded  Kenoqr  for  the  positioii.  Sevcnl  fiiclon  weighed  in 

this  decision.  Kemiqr  had  pra¥en  himsrif  a  aqjidble  air  officer,  imafraid  of  innovative 

tatties.  Of  equal  importance,  lifacArdMir  knew  die  air  general  would  not  detiact  from 

his  public  image.  Furdiennaie,  lAcArdnir  admired  Kenney's  rebellious  personality. 

*ln  time  of  war  you  need  a  lebd  and  a  sooo&bitdh,”  Kenney  recalled  MacArthur 

saying.  The  airman  le^onded  cfaaiacteristically:  *I  don't  mind  being  called  a  rebeL”’ 

Soon  after  arriving  in  the  Soudiwest  Pacific,  Kenn^  called  on  his  new 

commander.  After  a  brief  introduction,  MacAitiiur  invited  Kenney  to  sit  down.  Then, 

for  die  next  half  hour,  die  SWPA  commander  vented  his  firustiation  widi  his  air  force's 

performance.  "As  [hfacAiduir]  warmed  to  die  subject,  die  shortcomings  became  more 

and  more  serious,  until  finally  there  was  nodiing  left  iMit  an  inefficient  rabble  of 

boulevard  shock  troops.*  While  he  admitted  diat  the  pilots  could  most  likdy  fly, 

hfocArdiur  doubted  dieir  aUlity  to  find  any  targets.  Indeed,  he  questioned  not  only  the 

competence  of  the  air  force  personnd,  but  also  their  loyalty. 

At  diis  point,  Kennqr  decided  to  "lay  [his]  cards  on  die  taUe.*  Figuring 

MacArdiur  a  "big  man,”  he  rose  fimn  his  diair  and  b^an  his  rebuttal: 

I  told  him  diat ...  I  knew  how  to  run  an  air  force  as  wdl  or  better  dian  anyone 
else  and  ...  I  intended  to  do  a  reid  job.  As  for  as  the  business  of  loyalty  was 
concerned,  I  added  diat ...  I  would  be  to  him  and  I  would  dmnand  [die 
same]  from  everyone  under  me.  ...  If  at  any  time  diis  could  not  be 
maintained,  I  would  ewne  and  tell  him  so  and  at  that  time  I  would  be  packed  up 
and  ready  for  die  orders  sending  me  back  home. 
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liAcAztiiiir  lirtencd  alo^  to  Kenn^.  tfie  air  officer  stopped  peaking,  die 

army  general  qiproadied  Kemiqr  and  pid  his  arm  around  die  latter's  shoulder  saying. 
"George.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  along  together  all  right”** 

Even  as  Kenney  took  command  of  the  SWPA  air  fioioes,  Washington  had 
be^owed  seoonduy  status  to  die  Pacific  theatre.  Arnold  wrote  President  Franldin  D. 
Sooaevclt  fimn  Europe  on  1  June  1942  diat  "England  is  die  place  to  win  die  war.  Get 
planes  mi  troops  over  as  soon  as  possible.  **>  Ei  August  1942,  General  Spaatz  became 
concerned  about  the  dhrersioo  of  resources  to  odier  theatres.  He  wrote  Arndd  of  die 
grave  consequences  of  such  action:  "The  war  can  be  lost  and  very  easily  if  diete  is  a 
cmtinuadon  of  our  diapersioa.  E  can  be  woo  and  very  eapeditiously  if  our  air  effort  is 
massed  here  and  cmnlnnes  its  strengdi  with  the  RAF  [Royal  Air  FOroe].”*^  As  idans 
for  operation  TORCH,  the  invasion  of  North  Afiica,  got  underway,  die  scarcity  of 
persmmel  and  equqmient  became  moe  evident  Nbnethdess,  the  Chief  of  die  Air 
Staff,  Major  General  George  E.  Stratcm^er,  counseled  against  diverting  resources 
from  England.  He  argued  that  die  needed  aiiaaft  should  instead  crane  from  the  Pacific 
theatre.*^ 

By  Sq;rtember,  Kenn^  b^an  to  get  frustrated  widi  what  he  perceived  as 
interference  frran  Washington.  He  wrote  Anxdd,  "asking  him  to  stop  his  staff  from 
trying  to  teU  me  how  to  run  my  show  out  here."  The  air  chief  agreed  to  halt  the 
intetfereim,  but  Kenn^  confided  to  his  diary  diat  even  if  Arndd  fiuled,  "Douglas 
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MacAitbur  bdievet  in  me  and  will  not  kc  me  down.**^  mid-October,  the  continued 
divenkn  of  leaouioes  had  brought  Kenny's  finutntion  to  a  head.  On  die  18th,  he 
wrote  sarcastically  in  his  diary  that  "between  being  in  a  forgotten  dieatre  and  being 
hijacked  by  the  South  Pacifie  I'm  having  a  good  dme.”**  A  few  days  later  he  added 
that  the  South  Fadfic  command  (SOPAQ  under  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz  ”seeni[s]  to 
think  and  it  looks  as  thou^t  the  JCS  [Jdnt  Chiefe  cf  StafQ  agree  diat  [their]  effort  is 
the  big  show  in  the  PACIFIC.**^ 

The  situation  prompted  Kenn^  to  send  a  lengdiy  memonuidum  to  General 
Arnold.  He  began  by  telling  die  air  chief  diat  die  Ian  letter  he  had  received  from 
Washington  "was  decidedly  ducouraging,"  adding  diat  "[y]our  schedule  of  ddiveries  of 
airplanes  for  the  next  nine  months  sounded  as  though  you  drought  you  were  trying  to 
remind  me  diat  diis  is  a  defensive  theatre."  Kenney  did  not  diink  diat  die  number  of 
bombers  would  prove  sufficient  for  him  to  sustain  operations  against  the  Js^anese. 
Even  if  "my  luck  holds,"  'Keoaey  wrote,  "I  will  steadily  go  down. ...  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  ludc  should  go  sour  and  I  get  cau^t  on  die  ground  all  above  bets  are  off."*' 

The  SWPA  airman  added  several  items  to  his  list  of  grievances:  the  AAF  had 
underestimated  the  strengdi  of  the  Jqanese  aimaft  industry;  bomber  crews  had  arrived 
in  dieatre  without  suffident  training;  and  die  "business  of  grabbing  off  my  ten 
transports,  by  the  way,  really  raised  die  devil  widi  me."  This  diversUm  of  aircraft  had 
forced  MacArthur  to  cancel  plans  foi'  an  offensive  when  Kenn^  could  not  guarantee 
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adequate  air  nqipart  Kenney  warned  Arnold  diat  *^]n  diis  war  either  you  go  fiwward 
or  you  go  back;  if  we  go  backward  it  will  be  all  the  way  to  Australia.  ...  On  die 
other  hand,  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  show  I  asked  you  for  and  will  get  a  couple  more 
divisions  of  doughboys  out  here,  by  Christmas  you  can  take  die  J^>  iqiait*^* 

Kenney's  letter  caused  a  flurry  of  activity  at  AAF  Headquaiten.  Aiwdd, 
understandably  concerned  by  Kenney's  qipraisal  of  the  situation  in  the  SWPA, 
immediately  ordered  General  Stiatemeyer  to  rqmtt  on  die  number  of  aircraft  i^iich  the 
AAF  had  sent  and  planned  to  send  to  Kenny's  dieatre.**  The  AAF  commander  also 
quickly  sent  a  reqxmse  to  the  SWPA,  admitting  that  Kenney's  recent  letter  "caused  me 
considerable  apprehension  for  under  no  dicumstances  do  I  want  to  lose  the  supremacy 
of  Australia  emoe  we  have  gained  it"  Non^heless,  Arnold  outlined  die  worldwide 
strat^ic  situation,  reminding  Kenn^  that  die  defeat  of  Germany  remained  die  top 
iniority.  "My  aim  is  to  keqp  your  forces  at  sufificient  streogdi  to  enable  you  to  siqiport 
yourself  defensively  and  to  cany  out  a  limited  offensive  against  die  Japanese."  Still, 
the  air  chief  assured  Kenn^  diat  "every  ^ort  is  being  made  to  ea^edite  the  movonent 
of  [an  additional]  Troop  Carrier  Group  to  die  Southwest  Pacific."^* 

Arnold  recognized  the  validity  of  Kenny's  cemoems.  He  saw  a  definite  need  to 
reuiforce  the  SWPA,  as  "Kenn^  ha[<q  been  forced  through  drcumstances  over  whidi 
he  had  no  control  to  utilize  practically  evmy  aircraft  available  to  transport  troops  and 
supplies."^  Given  diis  evaluation,  a  cable  from  Arnold  to  MacArthur  on  1  December 
1942  praising  Kenny's  "[g]rand  leadership,  carefiil  training,  and  aggressive  ^irit" 
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does  not  seem  innnnsistrnt  Indeed,  Arnold  admiied  the  aocomplishments  Kenney  had 
made,  eapedalty  in  light  of  die  limited  itaouices  awaiUble  for  the  Pacific.^  Within 
months  after  iqioting  to  MscAithur,  Kenney  had  built  an  efifoctive  air  force  which 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  die  dieatie  omnmander.  He  clarified  die  chain  of  command 
and  elevated  die  logiriical  situation  fomn  its  iqirehensible  prc-lS42  condition.  As  a 
result,  Kenney's  air  fiarees  struck  Mow  after  blow  against  die  enemy's  ground  fences  at 
Pt^NO,  his  airenft  at  Lae  and  Sualamaua,  and  his  supply  lines  from  Rabaul.  This 
aerial  activity  contributed  significantly  to  MacArthur's  advance  and  die  liberaticm  of 
Buna  in  early  1943.^ 

Depute  Arnold's  reassurances,  Kenn^  continued  to  worry  about  die  attention 
afforded  to  his  dieatre  by  diose  in  Washington.  He  again  wrote  the  AAF  commander 
on  1  January  1943,  stating  that  he  "[was]  convinced  diat  America,  including  the  War 
Department,  has  no  conception  of  die  problem  confronting  them  in  diis  dieatre." 
Arnold  again  tried  to  amelioiate  Kenny's  concerns,  writing  diat  he  had  "long  since 
abandoned  any  undentating  of  him  [die  Jiqianeae]."^ 

Still,  die  secondary  status  of  die  Pacific  theatre  remained  painfully  dear  to 
Kenney.  On  19  June  1S143,  Kenn^  requested  ftom  die  JCS  die  construction  of  a 
dummy  aircraft  carrier  as  bait  ftnr  a  Jqnnese  air  attack.  Amdd  and  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  transmitted  dieir  ipproval  to  die  SWPA  airman  on  4 
July.  They  stated,  however,  that  th^  could  mit  obtain  die  materials  for  the  project, 
and  suggested  diat  Kenney  use  resources  already  in  dieatre.  "I  was  disgusted,"  Kminey 
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wrote.  "MicAitfiiir  was  as  as  1. . . .  I  decided  that  Fd  beder  stick  to  ideas 

that  I  could  tmptemeiit  n^adf.”^ 

That  Mtne  maath,  Kemi^  and  Arnold  dashed  over  air  doctrine.  The  formo’ 
Air  Coups  Tactical  Sdiod  instructor  remained  committed  to  attack  aviatioD,  despite 
Arnold's  attempts  to  "[wash]  the  wad  'attack*  out*^  Reaponding  to  a  proposal  from 
Kenney  diat  "attack  aviation  be  put  bade  in  die  Air  Cops  dictionaiy,”  Arnold  wrote 
that  he  did  not  agree:  "informatioa  that  I  have  received  £ran  various  theaters  does  not 
give  support  to  your  recommendations."  Tlie  air  duef  devoted  most  of  his  letter  to 
refuting  Kenm^'s  contention.  "Attack  tactics  have  d^initefy  nor  as  you  state  proven 
sound  'every  day  all  over  die  world  [sic;  emphasis  in  original].'"  Kenny's  insistence 
on  the  use  of  die  term  "attack*  instead  of  "low-altitude  bombardment*  irritated  Arnold, 
who  firmly  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  die  bonber.^ 

Deqnte  this  disagreement  widi  Kenn^,  Amdd's  letter  also  praised  his 
accomplishments  m  the  SWPA.  "My  only  r^ret  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  send  ymi 
everything  you  need. ...  1  am  aftaid  diat  we  will  have  to  get  along  as  well  as  we  can 
with  priorities  and  allocations.*^  Arnold  recognized  Kenney's  need  fa  increased 
suiplies,  and  two  months  later,  while  telling  the  SWPA  airman  that  fifty  more  bombers 
were  on  their  way  to  his  dwatre,  Arnold  told  Kenn^  not  to  diink  diat  he  "[was] 
continually  crabbing."  The  air  chief  closed  his  letter  by  stating  that  "the  least  we  here 
can  do  is  smooth  out  the  rough  jdaces  where  possible.*^ 

Arnold  could  not  smooth  out  all  of  Kenny's  sipfdy  shortages,  lK>wever.  On  7 
Sq)tember,  Kenn^  wrote  diat  he  had  learned  diat  the  JCS  had  prevented  delivery  of  a 
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proximity  fiue  he  ocdeied.  He  looroed  Arnold:  *[A]s  a  member  you  h^ed  make  die 
decision.  ...  It  sounds  as  diou(^  someone  wanted  to  give  Tooey  ^»atz  and  Ira 
BaWw  a  good  ^nctmg  dmnoe  widi  me  so  that  I  would  not  get  ahead  of  them.*^^ 
Aindd  xeqxmded  a  month  later  that  ^ftjhe  proximity  ftae  for  bombs  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage  [en^phasis  in  onginaq.*  Additionally,  because  die  Germans  had 
recently  tried  to  perfect  sudi  a  fuse  for  rockets,  to  which  die  large  formations  of 
American  bombers  in  Europe  *(were]  so  vulnerable,*  die  JCS  had  restricted  the  use  of 
this  fuse.  "A  is  bdieved  at  die  jnesent  that  the  enemy  would  have  more  to  gain  dian 
we  through  use  of  proximity  fuses.*”  Given  die  existence  of  diis  rationale,  Arnold 
undoiditedly  did  not  qipredate  Kenney  accusing  him  of  petty  fovoritism. 

Arnold  tolerated  Kenny's  behavior  because  die  SWPA  airman  produced 
results.  In  January  1944,  he  wrote  Migor  General  Lewis  W.  Brereton,  commander  of 
the  hOndi  Air  Force,  on  Kenny's  acoraq^ishments.  Arnold  rdayed  in  detail  die 
methods  Kenn^  enqdoyed  in  attacking  heavily  defended  airdromes,  and  he  encouraged 
die  Ninth  Air  Force  to  adopt  the  same.  Aldiough  he  denied  *holdniig]  one  Air  Force 
Commander's  opetadoos  19  as  a  model  to  another,*  Armdd  dearly  eaqiected  Breretm 
to  follow  Kenney's  example.” 

That  same  month,  Kenn^  visited  Washington  and  called  on  Arodd  to  reqimst 
the  assignment  of  additional  P-38s  to  his  theatre.  Arnold  filled  this  request,  but  not 
until  *he  told  everyone  that  I  had  wqit  real  tears  so  copiously  all  over  his  office  diat  his 
own  eyes  were  b^inning  to  water.*”  Given  the  acute  nature  of  Kenney's  supply 
crunch,  he  probably  did  not  iqifneciate  Arnold's  flippant  attmnpt  at  humor. 
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£&  Fdnimy  1944,  t  dinwte  0¥er  another  ptane,  the  B>2S,  climaxed  between  die 
two  feneiala.  Keiui^  had  lequeated,  and  Arnold  had  qiproved,  the  riiipment  of  6S 
light  weight  cannon  lo  install  in  dieae  boodien.  Then,  qipaieady  sdd  on  die  merits  of 
the  75  mm  cannon  widi  ndudi  die  AAF  had  original^  fitted  die  B*2Ss,  Kenney  wired 
Arnold  diat  he  wanted  only  twenty  li^  cannon  and  to  caned  die  remaining  forty-five. 
Arndd  noted  that  Kenny's  inconsistent  requests  had  "addCed]  to  die  confusion  of  the 
B-2S  issue.  This  matter  of  sriiedier  to  put  die  cannon  in,  take  die  cannon  out,  iriiedier 
to  put  in  large  or  small  cannon,  has  caused  all  of  us  here  to  sweat  blood  for  die  post  rix 
months.*  Arnold  advised  Kenn^  diat  he  planned  to  ‘half  die  flow  of  B-2S's  to  [die 
SWPA]  .  .  .  until  May  or  uriuttever  time  you  cmiqilete  your  tests.  At  that  time  it  is 
assumed  that  you  will  definitdy  know  odiat  sort  of  jdane  you  want  and  notify  me 
accordingly.*^  The  air  chiefs  pdience  had  worn  diin.  Kama's  indecision  on  this 
(me  rdativdy  minor  issue  had  forced  his  attention  away  frcmi  more  significant 
concerns.  Arnold  eaqiected  a  greater  decree  of  considexalion  fiom  his  air  force 
commanders. 

The  fidlowing  mondi,  Arncdd  concerned  himsdf  widi  yet  anodier  issue  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Alarmed  at  die  high  casualty  rate  among  aces  in  the  SWPA,  he  told 
Kenn^  he  wanted  him  to  *wei^  very  carefully  the  potential  value  of  [his]  heroes.* 
Arnold  suggested  grounding  jalots  afier  a  certain  period  of  dme.  Kenn^,  however, 
opted  not  to  alter  his  pcdicy.  Citing  the  value  of  individual  heroes  to  other  fliers,  he 
also  rgected  Axmdd's  contention  diat  high-scoring  aces  damaged  overall  squadron 
poformance.  Arnold  respected  Kenney's  dedrion,  but  he  ranained  concerned  with 
this  issue  through  October.^ 
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Arnold  contimied  to  hold  Keane's  analytical  abilities  in  high  estem.  The  air 
chief  reapected  die  SWPA  airmui's  itialegic  and  tactical  evaluations,  and  often 
iiQiicited  opinions  fiRMn  him  on  a  variety  of  air  issues.^  Late  in  1944,  Arnold  proposed 
to  Kenn^  and  h&cAcdiur  that  the  AAF  deactivate  one  cf  their  air  foroes,  die 
Thirteendi,  and  ornnhine  its  fbroes  under  the  other  Soudiwest  Pacific  air  force,  the 
Fifth.  This  consolidation  would  free  sevenl  staff  officers,  and  Arnold  noted  that  he 
desired  die  services  of  General  St  Clair  Stieett  in  a  new  stateside  unit  Continental  Air 
Command,  which  he  had  diaiged  with  directing  redqdoyments  from  Europe  to  die 
Pacific.** 

Kenney  and  MacAidnir  adamandy  opposed  bodi  die  combining  of  die  Rftfa  and 
Thirteendi  Air  Forces  and  the  transfer  of  General  Streett  Conaequendy,  Arntdd 
backed  down  from  his  plans  for  consolidation,  but  he  stiU  required  Streett's  transfer. 
The  air  chief  had  become  frustrated  with  Kenney's  refusal  to  qipieciate  die  worid-wide 
picture.  He  wrote  die  Soudiwest  Pacific  airman  and  ddineated  vdiat  he  perceived  as 
the  root  of  this  limited  perspective:  has  been  qipaicnt  to  me  for  some  time  [sfo] 

that  your  loyalty  ...  to  your  Command  results  in  your  enunciation  of  [opinions  that] 
are  not  stricdy  in  line  with  those  we  are  woridng  on  iqi  here.”  Arncdd  r^retted  diat  his 
directives,  based  on  a  total  view  of  the  air  war,  conflicted  with  Kenney's  needs  in  his 
theatre.  ”Now  once  again,”  die  beleagoered  diief  wrote,  ”I  am  at  tte  parting  of  the 
ways.”** 

The  fiiction  between  die  AAF  r^mmafnA^  and  die  SWPA  airman  ocmtinued 
through  die  b^inning  of  1945.  As  Germany  appeared  almost  d^eated,  AAF 

wac  opecially  caucemed  widi  Uie  fiSe  <rfMqor  Ridml  I  Bong,  dw  liwding  we  of  die  Fwific  dieatie, 
died  in  a  cnuh  efier  Kenney  bed  tmefened  him  bade  to  die  United  Statec. 
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BMd^ivten  Ind  bcfun  ntaJmg  pim  lo  nieglaif  uohs  from  Europe  to  the  Fadfic. 
Sttiinsiiisly,  Kenney  olgecled,  ttUinf  fret  he  frit  the  unite  in  toe  European  theatre  did 
not  paaa  muster,  *T«**^Wy  when  oonyared  to  toe  air  units  in  toe  Soidlmest  Pacific. 
Furtoermote,  Kemi^  questioned  toe  AAF's  pfams  to  rotate  peraoimd  from  Washington 
to  combat  toeatres.  Arnold,  atoo  had  recentify  sufifrred  a  heart  attack  and  had  gone  to 
Florida  for  recuperatioo,  believed  Kenney's  concerns  both  ill-founded  and  arrogant 
He  quiddy  diipatdied  Brigadier  Oeneral  Roderick  EL  Smito,  Dqmty  CSuef  of  toe  Air 
Staff,  to  the  Soutowest  Pacific  to  meet  vrito  Kenney.^ 

Smito  explained  Arnold's  position  in  no  uncertain  terms.  After  a  four-hour 
meeting,  Keno^  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Freddy  thinks  I  should  go  to  Washington  to 
make  peace  wito  Arnold,  vriio  is  still  peeved  about  my  ktter  reference  redeidoyment 
plans.  *^1  Altoou^  Kenn^  did  not  visit  Arnold,  he  did  send  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  air 
Chief,  ccMnpktely  reversing  his  opinioo  on  the  AAF's  plans  for  boto  unit  redq>loyment 
and  personnd  rotation.  Smito  had  convinced  Kenn^  toat  *a  lot  of  Piis]  fears  were . . . 
gtoondiess.''^  Kenny's  reversal  "pteased*  Arnold,  who  wrote  toat  toe  former's  letter 
"removeCd]  smne  questions-and  douUs-from  my  mind."^ 

Although  Kenney  had  again  worked  torou^  his  differences  wito  Arnold,  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  toe  two  generals'  diapotes  had  irreparably  damaged  tfadr 
personal  and  professional  rdatkmshq).  Whereas  in  the  past  Arnold  had  often  solicited 
Keniwy's  opinion  on  various  air  issues,  he  did  not  do  so  after  toe  qirii^  of  1945.^ 
Arnold's  lessened  rdianoe  on  Kenny's  analysis  coincided  wito  the  end  of  the  European 
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war.  llie  defeat  of  Gennany  had  rekaaed  the  air  chiefs  two  fiiwondprol^^  Spaatz 
and  Baker,  for  service  in  odier  dieatres.  Arnold  ^ipointed  Baker  as  his  dqwty,  and, 
due  to  continued  proUems  w^  his  heart,  the  AAF  commander  assured  Kenney,  *I  am 
idling  plen^  of  work  on  fee's  desk.*^  Likewise,  Arnold  scriUxled  a  reqxmse  to 
Kenny's  conoenu  about  fee  Fsdfic  sivply  situarinn  hi  fee  margin  of  one  trf  fee  SWPA 
airman's  letters:  "New  policy  to  send  Spaatz  out  will  fix  feis.*^  Kemiqr't  stock  had 
Hariinad  ooosideiably  anoe  his  assignment  to  lifocArfeur's  command  in  1942. 

n 

While  Kenn^  later  tried  to  Uame  fee  deterioration  of  his  rrJatinnship  wife 
Arnold  on  his  amndatinn  wife  MacArfeur,^  fee  imperious  Army  commander  had  a 
mudi  more  comples  intact  on  fee  matrix  of  interpersonal  rdations  fean  Kennqr 
acknowledged.  Kenny's  conunents  notwithstanding,  Arnold  had  always  considered 
hfeicArfeur  one  of  America's  "top-^olch*  military  leaders.  Hie  AAF  commander 
recalled  being  called  down  MacArfeur  in  late  1941.  The  Jqianeae  had  launched  a 
surpriae  attack  on  daric  Rdd,  in  fee  niil^pines,  hours  after  their  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Arnold  wrote  to  General  Lewis  Bteaelon,  fee  SWPA  air  commander  prior  to 
Kenn^,  accusing  him  of  making  a  "mistake"  idudi  allowed  fee  Jiganese  to  catch  U.S. 
aiiplanes  on  fee  ground.  MacArfeur  defended  his  air  commander  "Every  possible 
precaution  .  .  .  was  taken  wife  Far  Bast  Air  Forces.  .  .  .  Their  gallantry  has  been 
conaittcucnis,  fedr  efificknqr  good.  . . .  You  may  take  pride  in  feeir  ctmduct."  This 
reply  reminded  Arnold  that  "feere  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  sitting  at  a  desk 
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in  Wtddi^loa ...  and  befatg  out  at  Rdd.”  Ha  admired  IdacAiliiur's  loyalty  to 

Nooedideis,  diUrrenwa  <fid  ariae  between  Arnold  and  MacAithur  tfaroughout 
the  war.  Duiuig  a  1942  visit  to  the  SWPA,  Arnold  noted  that  the  theatre  commander 
"was  very  battle  weary.  ...  He  did  not  know  the  details  of  what  was  going  on  in 
other  dieaien.  ..  .  I  was  sure  the  sbdements  he  made  to  me  as  he  walked  iq>  and 
down  in  his  office  were  not  die  ones  he  would  make  six  mondu  hence.  InJulyl94S 
diis  scene  repeated  itsdf.  On  die  ITdi,  Arnold  and  klacArdiur  had  a  "long  and  qiiiited 
talk.”  The  air  duef  learned  that  MacAxdiur  siqiported  the  creation  of  a  sqiaxate  air 
force,  and  diat  he  *is  wiUiog  to  ocganire  Army  Air  in  the  Pacific  along  these  lines 
now.”  Stating  that  "there  cannot  be  two  dommant  characters  in  die  Pacific,”  die  army 
general  added  diat  "he  [would]  be  satisfied  with  eidier  Kenn^  w  Arndd  as 
Cfommanding]  0(enefal],  but  not  Spaatz.”  Fnmi  dus  point,  die  conversation  went 
downhill.  MacArdiur's  comment  had  insulted  Ar»dd:  "ffis  logic  is  not  quite  dear 
unless  I  am  in  anodier  league,”  wrote  die  air  chief.  Several  odux  points  of  contention 
arose,  including  AAF  plans  to  bombard  Jqianeae  cities  and  die  possibility  of  relocating 
MacArdiur's  headquarten  to  Guam.  Still,  die  AAF  commander  sympathired  widi 
MacArdnir's  ditposition:  "He  gets  excited  and  walks  die  floor,  raises  his  vdce-I 
dKXight  I  was  one  of  die  few  who  did  it”^  Arnold's  underlying  respect  for  die  army 
general  diecked  die  extent  of  Ids  criticism,  de^xite  the  feet  that  he  "was  mad  as  die 
devil  at  MacArdiur."^* 
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MacArtiuir  hinudf  did  not  ngrivite  the  wonenint  idatinnship  between  Arnold 
and  ILeanty.  Sather,  Kenney  aHeneied  the  air  chief  by  ptoring  his  primaiy  loyalty  in 
his  dieatre  oMunander  and  not  die  AAF.  Arnold  fimity  believed  that  aiipower  akne 
could  force  the  defeat  of  Iqian  thnwgh  a  strategic  air  offensive,  diefeby  eliminating  die 
need  for  a  oosdy  ground  assault  Kenney,  echoing  MacAxthur's  opinion,  disagreed. 
He  told  Arnold  diat  he  bdieved  die  invasion  of  Kyushu,  the  soudienunost  oi  Japaa'i 
main  ifianHa,  ihould  go  forward  as  a  safety  measure  in  case  the  bombing  offensive 
foiled  to  bring  about  JiQianeae  qpituladon.”  Arnold  did  not  qipredatB  the  SWPA 
airman's  lack  of  fnthnaiyfm  for  his  plan.  In  Kenney's  mind,  however,  he  owed  his 
loyalty  to  the  man  to  whmn  he  rqmrted:  "Every  once  in  a  sriiile  Amcdd  would  get  sore 
at  me  about  something  or  odier.  He  diought  I  was  sdll  working  for  him,  but  I  wasn't 
I  was  working  for  MacArthur.*" 

Kenny's  Hmited  nde  in  MacArdiur's  foiled  bid  for  die  Presidency  in  1944 
demonstrates  die  personal  nature  of  his  loyalty.  In  early  April  1943,  Keniuty  met  with 
Arthur  H.  Vandeifoeig,  a  powerfol  Rqniblican  senator,  in  Congressman  Carl  Luce's 
Washington  lyartment  Vandenberg  made  a  "vigorous  statement"  supporting  the  army 
general's  candidacy,  uriiich  Kennqr  i^parendy  carried  back  to  his  boss.^  On  die  IShh, 
Vandenberg  received  a  cryptic  note  fRun  MacArdiur,  written  in  die  form  of  a  cable  but 
delivered  by  hand: 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  yaar  complete  attitude  of  friendship.  I  mily  hope 
that  one  day  I  can  red^Kocate.  There  is  much  dud  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
which  drcumstances  prevent  In  die  meam^iile  1  want  you  to  know  the 
absolute  confidence  I  would  fed  in  your  estyerienced  and  wise  mentorsh^)." 
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Tliis  cable,  in  torn,  pcomptod  ft  aetiet  of  letten  between  Vandenbeig  and  Brigadier 
Oeneial  C.  A.  ^H^llongbby,  ItecAxthiir's  Aanriairf  Chief  of  Staff  fior  InleMigcnoe. 
Vandenbeig  agreed  lo  direct  a  campaign  for  the  army  geneial,  and  asked  Willoiighby  to 
*[t]e]l  my  friend  just  to  'get  on  with  the  war*  and  to  fidget  diis  iriwle  political  busmess 
back  here  in  toe  states.** 

Vandenberg's  strategy  depended  on  deadlncking  toe  Rqifiblican  convention 
between  toe  two  leading  candidates,  Wendell  Wilkie  and  Thomas  Dewey.  He  would 
then  propose  MacArtour  as  *toe  best  answer  under  all  dicumstanoes.*^  By  toe  time  of 
toe  cemvention,  however,  Vandenberg  recognized  that  Dewey  had  toe  momentum 
required  to  win  toe  nomination.  Li  eady  June  1944,  he  wrote  General  MacArtour, 
ejqnessing  r^ret  toat  "our  recent  presidential  'adventure'*  had  fidled.  Nbnetodess, 
toe  senator  noted  toat  he  believed  toe  general  *yet  destined  for  certain  higher 
leaponribiUties.*  In  1948,  this  encouragmnent  would  bear  hitter  fruit  for  boto 
MacArtour  and  Kenney.* 

Kenny's  tadt  suppot  for  MtacArtour's  presidential  bid  demonstrates  not  only 
his  loyalty  but  also  his  admiration  for  his  otmimander.*  Otoer  air  leaden,  while  not  as 
personally  devoted  to  MacArtour,  shared  Kenney's  appredalkm  of  the  general's 
abilities.  Baker  later  admitted  toat  *OenerBl  MacArtour  has  no  greater  admirer  than 
L”*  Likewise,  Spaatz  later  paid  trtoute  to  toe  SWPA  commander  as  ”the  greatest 
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Seiieal  oi  all  tunes.***  Kaaey**  contention  that  his  piobknis  with  Arnold  stemmed 
sol^  from  m  AAF  bias  gainst  liAKArtfaur  does  not  stud. 

Aroold  desecves  sonie  of  the  tdame  for  his  poor  idationsh^  with  Kenney.  The 
air  ddrf  cultivated  a  xcpmation  for  beiiig  eadremdy  demanding.  He  noted  fois  in  his 
diary  while  on  a  1942  top  to  England:  "Learned  today  tiiat  I  brought  with  me  foe 
Arnold  guillotine. **>  Eaker  later  deaoibed  Arnold  as  *tough  as  u  dd  boot,”  a  mu 
who  '[would]  have  fired  his  own  mother  if  she  didn't  produce.  **3  Evu  foe  air  chiefs 
dose  friend  General  Spaatz  recognized  Arnold's  uncompromising  personality.  On  foe 
occasion  of  his  assignmut  to  Europe  early  in  the  war»  Spaatz  tdd  his  wife,  "Don't 
worry,  fit'll  fire  me  in  six  monfoa"** 

Despite  fois  appraisal  <tf  his  air  commander,  Spaatz  remained  dose  to  Atndd 
throughout  foe  war.  Bvu  whu  foe  air  dikf  passed  down  u  unfevorabk  decision, 
Spaatz  strove  to  support  Arndd.  Li  response  to  a  cable  from  foe  AAF  commander  in 
December  1944  proposing  foe  redqpktymut  of  several  bmnb  group  to  foe  Pacific 
theatre,  Spaatz  wrote:  "I  have  tried  to  visualize  foe  problems  with  which  you  are  friced 
in  the  Pacific  Theater.  ...  I  fed  foe  dedsion  must  be  made  by  you,  balandng  all 
consideradons."  While  oqnessing  his  mild  opposition  to  foe  plu,  Spaatz  noted  that  he 
could  cany  out  foe  proposed  redqdpyment  "I  wut  you  to  know  foat  I  am  very 
anxious  to  he4>  in  foe  Pacific  Theater.**’ 

Arndd  rqdied  on  30  December,  "foorou^y  pleased*  with  Spaatz's  reaction  to 
his  suggestion.  "Under  foe  drcumstances  wifo  ^diidi  you  are  friced  your  affirmative 
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view  ci  my  prafKml  u  fuitfaer  mtsmanoe  of  your  brauldi  of  view  and  tnoadness  (tf 
imneat”**  Spaam's  attitude  ooimuted  diaipty  with  Keoney's  fidliiie  to  aee  beyond  the 
needs  of  his  particular  tiieatie.  While  all  of  die  SWPA  aimian's  duputes  with  Arnold 
testify  to  this  lack  of  vision,  Kenney's  wartime  asUation  for  the  •«MgnnM»n»  of  the 
Boeing  B-29  Superfortress  to  his  theatre  represents  tiie  most  severe  foihire  of  this 
limited  perqtective. 
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CHAFTER3 

THE  B-29  CONTROVERSY 


On  2  December  1939,  General  Arnold  infinned  the  aircraft  industry  that 
the  Air  Corps  reamed  a  four  engine  bmidwr  widi  an  operational  radius  of  2,000 
niile«.t  Over  the  next  six  moodis  the  Air  Corps  released  additional  specifications, 
including  a  ^peed  of  400  miles  per  hour,  a  ran^  of  5,333  miles  when  carrying  a  2,000- 
pound  load,  kak-proof  fuel  tanks,  armor  {dating,  and  multi^  gun  turrets.^  On  1  May 
1940,  Boeing  submitted  a  design  fooposal  to  die  Army.  Four  mondis  later,  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  reproved  a  contract  of  $3,615,095  with  Boeing  for  the 
purchase  of  diree  prototypes  and  die  long-term  development  of  die  newly  designated 
XB-29  bomber.^ 

By  diis  time  Arnold  knew  that  if  he  followed  die  War  Department's  routine 
procurement  process,  delivery  of  die  bcnober  would  not  occur  prior  to  1945.^ 
Consequendy,  in  May  1941,  die  Army  announced  its  intention  to  jMirchase  250  of  the 
aircraft,  increasing  diis  order  to  500  in  the  wake  of  Peari  Harbor.  The  government 
based  diese  orders  on  a  "psper*  aitjdane;  die  XB-29  would  not  make  its  maiden  flight 
until  21  Sqjtember  1942.’  Recognizing  die  chance  that  Arnold  tock  on  bdialf  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  when  otdetmg  die  Superfortress,  Kigadier  General  Kenneth  B. 
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Wolfe,  hgaH  o£  the  B-29  pNjject,  deacribed  the  boofeer  as  ”a  feree  miUkn  dollar 
gamble.** 

Both  Arnold  and  Kenney  had  high  o^ectations  for  die  Boeing  B-29 
Superfortress,  but  this  was  where  the  siinilarity  between  diear  ideas  toward  die  aircraft 
ended.  General  Kenney  wanted  to  use  die  bomber  against  taig^  in  die  Scwthwest 
Pacific,  incliidii^  surfeoe  sh^  and  oil  in  die  Dutch  East  fedies.  His  desire  for  the  best 
available  matmaU  to  support  his  war  effort  led  him  to  conclude  that  die  Siq;ierfoitress 
should  be  aMignad  to  Us  theatre.  In  contrast.  General  Arnold  saw  Jspan  as  the  proper 
target  for  die  new  bomber.  The  AAF  diief  s  inclination  toward  strat^ic  operations,  a 
product  of  the  interwar  years,  prefigured  his  dioughts  on  B-29  muploymoit. 

Arnold  had  advocated  strat^ic  bcunbing  since  the  1920s.  Immediately 
prior  to  Wodd  War  n,  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt's  words  and  deeds  reinfixced  Arnold's 
countenance.  As  early  as  1940  die  President  had  expressed  to  Secretary  of  die 
Treasury  Henry  Morgendiau,  Jr.,  his  personal  desire  to  bomb  die  Japanese  home 
islands  in  retaliation  for  foqietial  aerial  attads  whidi  had  damaged  American  property 
in  China.  The  political  situation,  however,  stifled  FDR's  designs  for  retribudcm.'^ 
Even  before  official  U.S.  entry  into  the  war,  he  and  other  Allied  leaders  had  committed 
themselves  to  a  strategy  of  "Germany  First.”*  When  the  Allied  governments  discussed 
bombing,  di^  did  so  in  die  context  of  the  European  dieatre.  It  fdlows,  then,  that  the 
first  consideration  of  B-29  enqdoyment  centered  on  European  plans.  On  11  Sqitember 
1941,  the  Air  War  Planning  Division  convicted  its  first  war  plan,  AWPD/1.  This  plan 
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envisioiifid  tweaty<4bur  gnw|M  of  R*29s  dqiloyed  to  die  United  Kingdcnn  for  taigett  in 
Germany;  onty  two  groiqM  would  deiiloy  to  die  Pacific.* 

Deqiite  plana  to  uae  the  B-29  in  Europe,  die  Army  Air  FOioes  had  long  shared 
Rooaevdt's  desire  to  use  heavy  bombers  against  die  Japanese  homeland.  The  Joint 
Chlefo  had  planned  several  early  bondnng  misstnns  against  Ji^nui,  aldiough  only  die 
{dans  for  dm  IXMlilde  raid  resulted  in  an  actual  attack.  Though  it  taddy  admowkdged 
dud  sudi  raids  did  litde  physical  damage,  die  Air  Staff  valued  dieae  excursioiis  for  dieir 
psydiological  effects,  bodi  on  die  Home  Front  and  in  die  enemy's  trenches.^* 

General  Amcdd  shared  dwae  sentiments,  hi  December  1942,  he  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  strategic  bondnng  dirough  die  creation  of  die  Qnnmittee  of 
Operations  Analysts  (COA),  chartered  to  study  and  evaluate  bombardment  targ^.** 
Arnold  hinted  at  his  preference  for  Jr^anese  targets  in  May  1943,  when  he  wrote  to 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  die  Army  Chid  of  Staff,  r^arding  his  concern  that  the 
use  of  die  Superfortress  on  other  targets  prior  to  bmifoing  Jiq^  would  ruin  die  dement 
of  surprise.  In  November  1943,  Mtyor  General  CMiver  Echds,  die  man  who  had 
selected  the  Boeing  aircraft  over  designs  submitted  by  con^eting  contractors,  revealed 
duU  die  air  chiefs  dispoation  went  back  even  fiirdier.  According  to  Echols,  "die  B-29 
airplane  was  thought  out  and  {danned  as  a  high  altitude  long-range  bomber  to  attack 
Japan,  her  cities  and  industrial  keypennts.”*’ 
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Ote  naldng  offioen  and  civiliaiis  diired  Arnold's  At  the  Casablanca 

oonfocaoe  in  Deoeiribcr  1943,  Oeneai  Marshall  caipresaed  his  ooncunaioe  with  plans 
to  bomb  Ji^an.  FDR  also  reaffirmed  his  assent.  No  longer  motivated  aol^  by  a 
desire  fot  retribution,  the  Conimander-inhChicf  now  coavtyti  his  bdief  tint  tiie 
"periodic  bomtniig  Jafian*  would  have  a  "tremendous  morale  effect  on  the  Chinese 
peoide."  The  President  recognized  tim  deairtibiliiy  of  keqang  China  within  tile  Allied 
feld,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  oonuniting  ground  troops  to  die  Asian  mainland  led  him  to 
advocate  ii«ng  airpower  to  ensure  tins  goal.*^  FDR's  pditically  motivated  comments 
reintorced  Arnold's  view  as  to  tiie  military  necessity  of  enqiktying  strat^ic  bombers 
against  tiie  Japanese  homeland. 

In  aABtinn  to  tfac  Presideat,  otiiers  had  shared  their  ideas  on  tiie  employment  of 
the  new  supetbomber  witii  tiie  AAF  commander.  General  Arnctid  later  acknowledged 
tiie  pressure  he  felt  firom  various  tiieatre  commanders  who  scrambled  for  a  piece  of  the 
action: 

MacArtiuir  ydled  for  the  B‘29's;  Nimitz  wanted  the  B-29's;  Stilwell  [the 
American  Chief  uf  Staff  to  Chiang  Kai  Shdc]  and  Mountbatten  [tiie  British 
admiral  serving  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  China-Burma-Lidia  (CBQ  tiieatre] 
wanted  the  B-29's-all  for  tactical  purposes.^ 

The  CBI  began  to  request  planes  in  1SN2,  and  tiie  Navy  had  deaperatdy  grasped  for 

them  sinoe  lifidway.  Even  lieutenant  General  Ira  C.  Baker,  the  8th  Air  Frace 

commander  in  England  and  one  of  tiie  air  chiers  fevored  prol^ds,  sought  the  coveted 

B-29  until  Arncdd  finally  informed  him,  in  Decmnber  1943,  tiiat  he  wrnild  definitdy 

get  none.**  By  fer  tiie  most  persistent  and  nagging  requests,  however,  mnanated  from 

the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (SWPA).  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and,  more 

specifically,  his  able  and  talented  air  commander.  General  George  Kenn^,  hassled  the 
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ak  ddef  at  the  aMMt  inopportune  tiines-HUBd,  Arnold  aurdy  tfKW^  for  foe  moat 
inopportune  puipoaet. 

I 

fo  Scptenfoer  1942,  MacArthur  wrote  Arnold,  telling  him  that  he  oonaidefed  foe 
British  Isles  a  "besieged  citadd"  fomn  ufoere  would  be  vety  difficult  to  ertablish  a 
Second  Front*  Ibe  redoubted  and  rejected  geneol  offiaed  foe  Soufowest  Pacific  as 
an  optional  area  fiom  iriiich  to  launch  an  offensive.  Kenn^  fdlowed  wifo  a  letter  to 
Arnold  foe  next  month.  In  this  qustle  he  staled  foat  foe  Soufowest  Pacific  must  have 
priority  "to  prevent  Ji^an  fimn  exploiting  and  ntilirim  foe  vital  xesooroes  of  foe 
Nefoedxods  East  Ldies  and  Malaya,*^*  foeid^  foifofiilly  echoing  MacAithur's 
sentiments.  Kenney  sent  anofoer  letter  to  the  air  diief  on  New  Year's  Day  1943,  in 
which  he  described  foe  tenacious  fighting  dulity  and  resolve  of  foe  J^umese  mldier  and 
poinled  out  foat  the  American  edge  existed  only  in  the  air.  "The  above  is  not  a  idea  for 
anyfoing,"  he  concluded.  "You  know  what  I  want,  and  I  know  you  are  ghriog  me  all 
you  can.*** 

The  arrival  of  fois  second  letter  in  Washington  coindded  wifo  the  r^s^hianr? 
conference  in  January  1943,  where  both  FDR  and  Marshall  eaquessed  their  support  for 
a  strata  air  offensive  against  Ji^.  The  impetus  provided  by  foe  President  at 
Casablanca  ^>pareatly  outweighed  foat  contained  in  Kenny's  letter,  for,  at  foe 
ccmclusion  of  foe  conference,  Oenend  Anxdd  b^an  to  make  quiet  prqarations  for  the 
dq>loynrent  of  foe  B-29  to  Qiina.  Arncdd  named  General  Wedfe  the  S8th 
Bombardmoit  iKfing  commander  in  the  early  qning,  and  immediately  directed  him  to 
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piqiaie  the  B>29t  for  potaWe  dqilpyiiieat  to  Chiiia  by  year's  end.^  Also,  the 
Assislaiit  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  for  Flans  (AC/AS,  Ftans),  began  studying  options  for 
die  use  of  the  VLR  bomber  against  Jqian  from  Chinese  baaes.^*  At  diis  time,  too,  die 
AAF  «vwi»nanrW  fint  duecled  his  C^wnmittee  ai  Opeatioos  Analysis  (COA)  to 
ooofoict  an  'au^fsis  of  strategic  taigets  in  Ji^an*  diat  duqr  fidt  would  end  die  war.^ 

Four  months  after  General  Arnold  concluded  diese  first  tentative  plans.  General 
Kenney  again  fired  off  a  !**«*■•  to  die  oomnumder  of  the  AAF.  In  this  communication, 
Kenney  innocendy  probed  for  Arnold's  current  plans  on  B-29  dqdpyment,  requesting 
airfiriH  requirements  for  die  siqierbomber  so  dud  he  might  prepare  for  its  arrival.^ 
Genenl  Amdd  assuredly  perceived  Kennqr  as  a  nuisanoe  diis  time,  for  die  air  chief 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack  just  one  mondi  before.^ 

When  his  innocent  and  icreproochahle  letter  received  no  reply.  General  Kenney 
sent  another  to  Amcdd.  This  time  he  was  more  straightforward:  *1  assume  that  I  am 
still  to  get  the  first  B.29  [sic]  unU.”  Kenney  made  a  point  of  informing  die  head  ci  the 
AAF  diat  he  would  require  around  nx  months  to  prepare  an  airfield,  and  that  "[ajs 
soon  as  even  one  B.29  can  fly  out  here,  1  would  like  to  have  it  to  try  out  our  fidkls.”^ 
This  time  Kenn^  elicited  a  stiff  rgoinder. 

In  a  letter  dated  31  August  1943,  General  Arnold  matter-of-fiicdy  pdnted  out 
that  he  had  not  scheduled  any  Superfortresses  for  dqdoyment  to  Kenney's  dieatre  until 
June  1944.  Furdiemiote,  Atncdd  noted  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  die  interim 
dqiloyment  of  die  B-29.  "Rest  assured,"  he  wrote,  "dud  should  it  be  decided  to  send 
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B>29  »miti  to  die  SWPA,  you  will  be  notified  wffickntly  in  ndvanoe  of  tteir  anival  for 

ti^Kvtfaaiy  pwy  frinif 

The  le^oene  fiom  Arnold  lefleded  the  itale  of  affidrs  in  Washington  at  the 
time.  The  air  chief  wrote  Ida  ic|)fy  to  Kenney  after  die  August  QUADRANT 
conference  in  Quebec,  s^iere  the  B-29  had  first  entered  die  official  pbmiung  jnooess. 
By  diis  dme,  die  AAF  had  decided  diat  the  benefits  of  striking  direcdy  at 
outweighed  die  logistical  praUenia  inherent  in  operating  fiom  remote  bases.  At 
QUADRANT,  General  Arnold  had  submitted  an  *Air  Plan  fiv  die  Defeat  of  Isyian," 
prepared  by  General  Wcdfe,  which  proposed  dqrioying  B>29s  to  central  CSiina,  near 
CSiengtu,  beginning  in  October  1944.>’  Although  the  Assistant  Chief  rtf  die  Air  Staff 
for  lotelligenoe  infiirmed  the  AAF  commander  that  *Chengtu  is  one  of  die  most 
inaocesable  cities  in  the  interior  of  China  .  .  .  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides 
widi  no  oonnectii^  railroads,  shallow  mid  swift  waterways  and  only  limited  highway 
communications,*^  Arnold  dioae  to  dowqday  die  difficulties  posed  by  stationing  B- 
29s  in  central  China.  Because  no  other  airfieslds  would  lie  within  range  of  Jipen  until 
1944,  die  Combioed  Chiefii  of  Staff  endorsed  Wolfe's  ]dan  on  14  August.  They  agreed 
with  General  Amcdd:  China  offered  a  practical  operating  range  diat  preunised  early 
raids  on  the  Japanese  homdand.^ 

Momentum  propelled  the  Chinese  {dan  forward.  AAF  jdanners  felt  that  *the 
initiation  of  the  bomber  offensive,  and  even  measures  in  preparation  diereof,  [would] 
tremendously  stimulate  Chinese  morale  and  unify  die  peofde  under  the  leadership  of 
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by  Gcaeol  Arnold  eadofied  t 


C3uaQg-Kai-Shbk.*»  (to  20  Scpmber,  a  baud  bended 
modified  venkm  of  dm  erigfaiel  pien  lebniittBd  at  (JUAlHtANT.  The  bomd  beaed  its 
modificetioMondm  rngfiemioiuof  lieidBnenrOenBnlftihwdl,  the  American  C3ikf  of 
Stiff  to  rhincje  fooea,  who  recommended  tenyoeary,  advanoe  bases  ia  central  China. 
The  new  plan,  known  as  TWLLCBTt  staled  that  B-29s  stationed  in  Calcutta  would 
stage  thsmigh  Cheogtn  and  odmr  arewi  for  miaaions  i^ainst  the  Jqnneae  honm  islands.** 
The  AAF  hoped  this  arrangement  wonld  solve  at  least  part  of  the  logistical  dilemma 
posed  by  a  remote  B-29  deploymem. 

At  dds  poiitt  General  Arnold  again  called  on  Brigadier  (tenerai  Wolfe,  directing 
him  to  prepare  a  pin  *to  mhiatB  atramgic  bombaidment  of  Japan  widi  the  marinmin  of 
available  B»29'a  at  dm  eartirat  poesiMo  dale.”  By  lam  September,  Wolfe  had  dm  main 
outline  finidmd,  and  on  11  October  he  submitted  dm  final  plan  vriudi  called  for  attagiri 
tob^inonarabout  1  ^ail  But  1^  this  time  (Seneral  Arnold  had  b^un  to  fed 

increased  pressure  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  13  October,  vrima  he  endorsed 
Wolfe's  prapoeal,  Arnold  hasirited  to  pencil  in  orm  modification:  *I  have  told  the 
President  dmt  dds  will  be  started  (China  to  Japan)  on  March  1.  See  dmt  it  is  done.*” 

Amidst  dmae  trying  times  for  General  Arnold,  Kenn^  seat  anodmr  letter  to  dm 
air  chief,  (to  10  October,  dm  Soudiwest  Pacific  air  commander  wrote  a  concerned 
appeal.  "Possibly  my  wish  was  fether  to  the  drought,  but  I  understood  that  the  first 
B.29s  were  coming  to  me.  .  .  .*  Kumors  of  B>29  hoses  in  China,  Wake  Island,  and 
Alaska  had  distresaed  MacArdiur's  ainnan.  If  "any  argument  is  needed  to  bring  dm 
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B.29  om  hoe  I  would  be  veiy  fled  to  wiBe  t  loog  and  inmaaanned  letter  to  .  .  .  give 
you  a  ****«*^  plan  of  how  I  would  nae  the  B.29  to  win  the  war.*^ 

Kenny's  tindiv  could  not  have  been  wone.  On  IS  October,  FDR  sent  General 
MarAaii  i  letter  eapruMing  Ida  gnwe  diatiafaction  with  Genenl  Arnold's 
performance. 

I  am  stiU  pretty  fhorou^Uy  diiguated  with  the  BidiarChina  matters.  The  last 
straw  was  tfiat  iqwrt  foom  Arnold  that  he  could  not  get  die  B-29's  operadng  out 
of  rhiiia  umii  Mardi  or  April  of  next  year.  Everything  seems  to  go  wrong. 
But  the  worst  dung  is  that  we  ate  foiling  down  on  our  prondaes  every  single 
dme.  We  have  not  fulfilled  one  of  them  yet  I  do  not  see  udiy  we  have  to  use 
B-29's.  We  have  several  odier  types  of  bomldng^anes.^ 

Marriiall  requested  that  Arnold  prqiarc  a  rqdy  for  the  President,  udiidi  he  did, 

efifeedvdy  dosing  die  issue.^  Nboetfadess,  rumon  of  his  imminent  rdief,  aiddi 

iqiparendy  erupted  following  dds  incident,  must  have  distiessed  die  AAF  commander.^ 

Under  significant  stress,  Arnold  decided  to  request  Kenney's  {dan  for  B-29 

enq^oymenL  This  action  had  the  effect  of  posqioidng  Arnold's  having  to  deal  widi 

Kenn^,  dierdiy  rdieving  die  fixmer  of  a  great  deal  of  pressure.  It  seems  unlikely  that 

Arnold  ever  intended  to  seriousty  conskter  Kennqr's  proposaL  But  wliedier  pditics  or 

altruism  modvaled  Amdd's  query,  Kenney  eagerly  reymded.  On  29  October  1943, 

he  wrote:  'The  initial  job  I  will  assign  die  B.29  is  to  dqxive  Japan  of  die  one  essential 

commodity  udiich  she  must  have  to  cany  on  die  war-dl.  She  conquered  the 

Nedialands  East  fodies  to  get  it  and  widiout  it  she  is  dirough  as  a  serious  cqjponent"^ 
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Kenney  ieit  that  Ike  Pdeabang  ana  of  Sumatn,  which  provided  fifty  percent  of  the 
011^  of  oil  in  the  area,  and  BaHtpunw,  Borneo,  tofedier  made  ”the  finest  and  most 
decuBveietoftanetsfiirhoinbief  anywhere  in  the  world.*  Kenn^  also  noted  tihat  B- 
29s  stationed  to  acoonmiifii  these  missions  could  strike  at  die  nmssive  volumes  of 
Japanese  shaping  in  the  Sooth  and  Southwest  Pacific,  thereby  cutting  the  enemy's 
logistical  lif^ies.** 

hi  addition.  General  Kemiqr  proflered  Arnold  the  inducement  of  five  aiifiekls 
in  nordiem  Australia  vdddi  already  had  the  capacity  to  handle  the  Superfortress: 
They  do  not  have  to  be  seined,  or  further  provision  made  ftv  their  defence  [ric].  . . 
Furthermore,  Kenn^  argued,  die  use  of  die  B-29s  in  diis  area  would  hasten 
MacAitfaur's  drive  toward  die  Fhiltypaies  and  would  allow  die  Southwest  Pacific  air 
ftnoes  to  tighten  die  noose  around  Jqwn's  siqipty  net  Once  in  the  Phittypines,  if  Iqian 
had  not  already  fidlen,  attada  againat  die  home  islands  would  surdy  bring  about  her 
downfidL  Kenney  maintained  diat  using  die  B-29  as  he  oinltoed  would  end  die  war 
several  months  eariier  dian  odier  jdsBis  for  enqdoyment^ 

Kenney  b^an  his  doring  comments:  "If  you  want  the  B-29  used  efficiently  and 
effective,  vdiere  it  will  do  die  most  good  in  the  diortest  time,  die  Southwest  Pacific 
Area  is  die  ^aoe.  ..."  He  reotyped  his  nugor  points,  reUerding  diat  denying  Jqian 
die  inecious  resource  of  oil  would  ftxoe  her  "to  sue  fiv  peace  widi  certain 
ovemriielming  defimt  staring  her  in  the  fi»e.*^*  No  sooner  had  he  put  his  plan  in  the 
mail  for  Arnold  dian  Kenn^  directed  his  staff  to  bqpn  jdanning  to  base  as  many  as 
100  bmnbers  in  Nratherli  Australia.^ 
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Id  his  aeal  kner,  dM  6  Ndvcmba  1943,  Keniey  iDfimned  Ainold  ci  these 

pf^ustkas.  *Siiioe  I  wrale  you  ouflimm  s  rough  phn  in  rogvd  to  the  use  ctf  the  B> 

29,  my  staffiasbeea  woridogonthdrutiliaiiaa. . . .  Airdromes  Md  depot  locatioos 

an  now  beiiig  survqied. . .  .*  Kennqf  agsin  leilentod  die  ioqxxtance  of  oiL  "If... 

some  oi  those  B>29'8  can  smadi  fjqanese]  oil  refineries  in  die  Dutch  East  Indies,  it  is 

quite  oonceivaUe  dud  this  may  not  turn  oid  to  be  sudi  a  kxtg  war  after  alL*^ 

Once  again,  however,  devdopments  in  Wafiiington  had  ouqaoed  General 

Kenney.  On  8  November  1943,  die  AAF  secredy  activated  XX  Bomber  Command,  the 

B>29s  operational  unit,  widi  Wolfe  as  its  commanding  officer.  Ihe  next  day,  air 

staScffsts  conqdeted  a  plan  tided  die  "Early  Sustained  Booibing  of  Jspan,"  calling  fm 

the  basing  of  B*29s  in  central  China.  Four  weda  later,  die  AAF  would  officially 

appgam  diis  {dan  and  designate  it  operation  MATTERHORN.^ 

During  diese  ftair  weeks,  events  in  Washiitgton  proceeded  widi  unidenting 

nqridity.  FDR  demonstrated  his  support  of  the  when,  on  10  November,  he 

informed  Prime  Minister  M^nston  Churdiill: 

We  have  under  devdopmeot  a  project  whereby  we  can  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
our  enemy  in  the  Pscific  early  next  year  with  our  new  heavy  bombers.  Japanese 
military,  naval,  and  shqiping  stiengdi  is  so  dqiendent  i^on  the  sted  industry 
adiidi  is  strained  to  die  lintit  Half  die  coke  for  diat  sted  can  be  reached  and 
destroyed  operating  ftom  die  Chengtu  area  of  China. . . 

FDR  also  wired  Chiang  Kai  Side,  die  Chinese  nationalist  leader,  requesting  the 

ccmstniction  of  five  bontber  fidds  fer  use  in  Maidi  1944.  Wdfe  lost  no  time,  either. 

He  immediatdy  sent  five  observers  to  die  Chinese  mainland  to  surv^  die  situatiim.^ 
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While  FlMt  ud  Wolfe  laid  the  grooadworic  fer  opcrationt  in  China,  Genenl 

Andld  fBoeived  die  flint  icpoftt  flram  die  Committee  of  Opendoos  Analyits  (CX)A)  oo 

suggerted  itnlefic  tegetf  in  Jifian.  Signifiraiifty,  the  COA  inteqneled  its  chaige 

evaluating  *itntegic  taigets*  aa  one  of  evaluating  ”eoofioauc  otigectives.” 

Cooaequcntly,  the  oommhtee'i  wport  of  11  Noveodicr  1943  Mated  ax  prefened 

taigets,  none  of  direct  mOitafy  value.  These  included  merdumt  shaping,  uiban 

industrial  aiere,  airciafk  plants,  the  ami-firirtinn  beating  industry,  the  dectronks 

industry,  and  sled  production.  FOr  reasons  of  security  die  COA  put  their  suggestions 

in  iK>  particular  cnder,  but  it  deariy  held  an  affinity  fer  targeting  the  sled  industry: 

"Those  cdoe  ovens  are  prime  economic  taigets.  Th^  should  be  attacked  as  soon  as  die 

forces  necessary  to  destroy  diem  in  rqad  succession  become  available.”  The  COA 

further  betrayed  its  preference  in  a  more  detailed  explanation  later  in  the  icprat: 

The  timing  of  the  war  againa  Jqan  justifies  attacks  i^on  industries  lying 
rdativdy  deqi  in  the  structure  of  war  production.  When  limitations  of  time  do 
not  leqinre  exclusive  concentration  i^on  immediate  military  effect,  the  moa 
serious  long-term  damage  can  be  inflicted  by  disivpting  die  production  of  basic 
materials  like  sted.^ 

The  COA's  iqxvt  had  an  immediate  impact  On  14  November,  the  War 
Department  issued  die  fira  orders  in  support  of  MATTERHORN,  directing  aviation 
migineers  and  dunqi  truck  conqianies  lo  report  to  Lxlia.  They  arrived  only  ten  days 
later,  <m  the  24di.  Thus  by  die  time  Kenney's  letter  arrived  Arnold  had  not  only 
promised  the  B-29  to  another,  but  he  had  b^un  distributing  the  dowry.  Colond 
Barn^  Giles,  Arndd's  Chief  of  Staff,  so  informed  the  fnistiated  and  forgotten  exr 
fianed  on  18  Novendier  1943.^  Years  later.  General  Kenney  eaqnessed  his  chagrin  at 
the  situatum:  ”...  I  thought  maybe  I  could  argue  Hq>  Arndd  out  of  thmn  [B-29s], 
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bitt  Ouang  Kai  Side  or  Madame  or  aomrirndy  did  a  better  job  on  getting  Aem  dian  I 
did.*« 

Deapile  die  appment  finality  (tf  Gikt'  meaaage  to  Kenn^,  the  oontroveiy  over 
B-29  enqdttymeot  continued.  On  19  November  1943,  die  Joint  War  Planning 
Commiasion  (IWPC)  Home  Team  ideaaed  ita  opinion,  atating  diat  ataging  the  8-298  in 
central  China  did  not  make  optimal  uae  of  the  aiiaaft'a  capahilitiea.  The  ateel  induatxy 
sinqdy  did  not  promiae  deciaive  leeulta.  Arnold  pnmpdy  ordered  the  Team  to 
reevaluate  ita  findinga.^ 

On  24  November,  die  JWPC  Home  Team  again  tried  to  diaanade  die  proponents 
of  MATTERHORN.  Tbia  time  die  Home  Team  ataied  that  the  Superfortress  did  not 
have  the  required  tactical  radius  to  reach  targets  in  Japan  from  die  Qiengtu  staging 
area.  The  next  day  the  Joint  Planning  Staff  (IPS)  directed  die  JWPC  to  quit  pointing 
out  problems  and  instead  offer  a  solution.  The  JPS  instructed  die  Home  Team  to  draft 
a  study  on  the  'Optimum  Uae,  Timing,  and  Dqdoyment  of  VLR  Bombera  in  die  War 
Against  Japan. 

Perii^  hearing  rumors  diat  aomeone  had  questioned  jdaru  for  operation 
MATTERHORN,  Kenn^  refuaed  to  give  up  hope.  With  characteristic  persistence  die 
Southwest  Pacific  airman  once  again  wrote  to  General  Arncdd  in  Decmnber  1943: 
*Was  very  dis^pdnted  to  get  the  news  firmn  you  that  the  B-29  is  not  ccmiing  my 
way.”  Kenney  espressed  his  doubts  regarding  die  ^ectiveness  of  die  China  opoation 
and  yet  again  requested  diat  Arnold  send  the  bmnbers  to  the  Soudiwest  Padfic.^^  He 
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aigued  m  vaiii.  Anold  isnlBd  ttitt  "mare  bombt  oould  be  cinied  ...  to  Ji^miese 
taiselB  aad  tlud  moie  Jafmeie  Iqr  withm  nach  of  the  China  baaes.”^ 

After  New  Year’s,  a  series  of  crises  oonfionied  the  oominander  of  die  AAF  and 
dueatened  to  postpone  or  even  cancel  operriion  MATTERHORN.  The  first  ci  these 
problems  came  ftom  the  production  lines.  By  die  middle  of  January,  ninety-seven  B- 
29s  had  oneised  ftom  die  fimtory,  but  onfy  sixteen  of  these  were  fli^-wndiy.  The 
calling  ftv  the  ddivery  oi  150  Sivesftxts  by  early  March  lyipeaied 
unattainable.  A  second  irritatinn  came  ftom  Mtyor  General  Claiie  Chennault,  the 
CSI's  tactical  air  ftxoe  conunander.  Chennault  had  written  direcdy  to  bodi  Arnold  and 
FDR,  requesdng  diat  they  place  die  B-29s  under  his  command.  The  Joint  Chieft  did 
not  provide  a  decisive  and  final  answer  to  this  request  until  mid-year.^ 

In  January  1944,  in  the  midst  of  diis  turmoil.  General  Kenney  arrived  in 
Washington.  When  he  called  on  General  Amdd,  Kenn^  predictably  pressed  for  die 
&-29.  Thia  time  the  haggard  air  diief  caved  in:  he  agreed  to  send  Kenn^  fifty 
Superfortresses  in  July  if  he  could  "swing  it*  The  Southwest  Pacific  air  commander 
immediately  ordered  die  modification  of  an  airfield  at  Darwin,  in  noidiem  Australia,  to 
accommodate  the  B”29s.^ 

Anmld  still  desired  sustained  attacks  on  die  Jsqanese  homdand,  but  neither 
Kenney's  base  at  Darwin  nor  advance  bases  in  central  China  afforded  him  diat  tuition. 
Accordingly,  the  rqnnion  of  die  Air  Staff  b^an  to  sdidify  around  die  eventual  basing 
of  B-29s  in  die  Mariana  Islands,  whidi  would  minimize  the  range  and  logistical 
difficulties  of  operaticms  against  Jiqian.  But  die  enemy  still  hdd  die  Marianas,  and  they 
would  not  become  available  as  a  basing  platftirm  for  smne  time.  R  looked  as  if  General 
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Keon^  might  nodve  some  <tf  dm  Superfixts  during  this  interim  period.  On  24 
January,  dm  Joim  Planning  Staff  feoomnmnded  that  Kenney  get  half  of  dm  bomben 
originally  slated  for  Chengtu.  The  following  day  anodim  Pentagon  committee 
suggested  dm  tenqxxaiy  staging  of  B-29s  in  dm  Southwest  Pacific,  until  bases  in  dm 
Marianas  became  available.^ 

At  the  end  of  Jttuiary,  Kenney  and  MacArthur  mm  with  several  ranking 
nmmbers  of  the  South  Pacific  (SOPAQ  drive,  commanded  by  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz. 
Throughout  dm  disoissions,  members  of  dm  SOPAC  staff  semned  to  siqiport  Kenney's 
plan  for  using  the  R-29s  in  dm  Southwem  Pacific.^  But  Kenney  forgot  to  count  the 
three  most  in^rnttant  votes.  Admiral  IQmitz  and  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  lined  up  against  dm  {dan,  foaiing  it  downgraded  the  Navy's  role  in 
the  Pacific  War.  fo  addition.  General  Arnold  lent  considerable  weight  to  dm  South 
Pacific  drive;  he  wanted  those  bases  in  dm  Marianas,  and  dmy  lay  on  Nim^tz's  axis  of 
attack." 

General  Kennqr  sdll  had  some  didiard  supporters.  On  IS  Fd>ruary  1944,  the 
JWPC  again  came  out  in  fovor  of  staging  B-29s  in  Australia  for  use  against  Japanese 
shipping  and  oil.  This  time,  however,  dm  members  of  dm  JWPC  recognized  the 
political  pressure  coming  from  dm  Preadent  in  fovor  of  basii^  the  B-29s  in  Chengtu, 
and  they  remarked  pointedly  dut  if  dm  AAF  used  the  Siqmrfortress  from  central  China, 
it  should  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  sudi  use  was  "not  in  constxiance  with 
detailed  studies.*" 

About  the  time  the  JWPC  restated  its  position.  General  Arnold  made  a  personal 
inqmction  of  the  B-29  production  line  in  Marietta,  Georgia.  This  visit  eased  his 
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anxieties  over  ittogmss  oo  productioa  of  die  iriane.  He  wired  Wolfe  on  1  March  that 
the  B-29s  would  be  ready  to  leave  the  United  S&iites  by  die  10th.**’ 

Another  pieoe  of  Oeneial  Arnold's  plan  ficU  into  place  on  2  March  vdien  the 
JWPC  finally  aqwtulated  to  pressure  fiom  above.  In  a  report  to  die  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  the  JWPC  blandly  stated  dud,  (hie  to  decisions  ”at  die  highest  level,” 
MATTERHORN  should  get  the  fiist  eight  groups  of  Superforts.  Fuidieniuire,  the 
Home  Team  reluctandy  agreed  that  the  AAF  should  use  bombers  based  in  India  to  hit 
oil  refineries  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.** 

By  12  March  1944,  die  Joint  Chiefs  had  solidified  their  plans,  setting  D-Day  in 
the  Marianas  for  15  June.  This  early  date  meant  dud  the  interim  basing  period  for  the 
B-29  would  not  last  as  long  as  previously  diought,  correqioodingly  lessening  the 
importance  of  the  dedskm  as  to  where  sudi  basing  should  occur.  Sdll,  the  Southwest 
Pacific  leadership  would  not  give  in.  MacArthur  himsdf  requested  thirty-five 
Superforts  to  hit  the  oil  assets  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  General  Marshall  summarily 
denied  this  request.*^ 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  mondis,  the  situation  which  General  Kenney 

had  viewed  with  such  enthusiasm  at  die  end  of  January  had  undergone  drastic  changes. 

A  March  visit  fiom  General  Kutre,  AC/AS  Hans,  confirmed  Kenney's  fears:  there 

would  be  no  B-29s  for  Darwin.*^  Kenn^  recalled  the  story,  with  significant 

simplifications  and  qnbdlishments,  in  1974: 

MacArthur  said,  *Why  in  die  hell  don't  you  give  me  some  of  those  B-29s  so 
that  we  can  crack  th^  oil  fields  and  refineries  over  Borneo?  .  .  .  Arnold 
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hedged  and  fooled  around  and  finally  laid,  ”Wdll,  you  haven't  got  an 
aiidrome.”  I  said,  "Goddamn  It,  I  will  build  an  airdmne  out  at  Darwin.  I'll 
build  10,000'foot  lunw^  out  there  for  the  B-29s  if  you  will  give  me  a  ooiqde 
of  aquattooot  of  diem."  So  he  laid  yea,  and,  goddamn  it,  I  Iniilt  dioae  runways; 
and  dien  he  didn't  give  me  the  B-29t.  MacArthur  was  sore  hbout  diat** 

Kenny's  attitude  toward  die  incident  some  diirty  yean  later  reveals  die  dqMh  of  his 

frustration.  IDs  12  hfardi  1944  diary  entry  confirms  this  sense  of  betrayal:  "The 

Directive  arrived  today  telling  us  we  were  a  subsidiary  show  to  support  the  drive  across 

the  central  Pacific."  Kenn^  fdt  that  Oenenl  Arnold  had  ignored  his  cpinums  and  diat 

the  air  duef  had  received  bad  advice  from  odien  regarding  die  Marianas.*^ 

In  mid-March,  however.  General  Amdd  had  odier  diings  to  worry  about 

besides  the  quality  of  his  adviaon.  Because  die  B-29  had  entered  producticm  before  it 

completed  flight  testing,  it  requited  several  post-production  modifications  to  make  it 

fully  combat-ready.  The  AAF  sent  die  B-29s  to  Salina,  Kansas,  for  these 

modifications.  Arnold  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  9  Mardi,  hoping  to  witness  the 

first  aircraft  dqdoyments  the  ftiUowing  morning.  Instead,  he  found  not  a  single 

bomber  ready  to  depart  Colonel  L  W.  Stephens  recalled  the  general's  wradi: 

[He]  came  in  and  .  .  .  asked  what  was  luqq;iening,  who  was  running  the  show- 
and  announced  he  was  going  to  if  no  one  dse  was  .  .  .  and  he  wanted  by 
morning  a  list  of  everything  dun  was  short;  if  it  was  in  die  factory;  wlmn  it  was 
going  to  be  ddivered. . . 

Thus  began  the  "Battle  of  Kansas."  Amtdd  allowed  only  six  weeks  for  the  completion 
of  modifications.*^ 

Once  again,  Kenney  managed  to  said  a  letter  at  the  worst  possible  momoit  On 
1  April  he  wrote  to  Arnold  that  he  now  suggested  Balikpapan  and  not  Palembang  as  the 
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primaiy  oil  taiget  He  ^giin  oflered  uie  (rfthe  Darwin  liifidd  for  the  accompliihment 
of  the  misskn,  Ait  time  witiKNit  lequetting  opentiooal  ooitiiol  of  Oe  boniben.*'  But 
Kilter  and  Aindid  both  law  Palentfiang  as  tiie  mote  inqioctant  taiget,  and  tiiey  left 
Balikpapan  on  tiie  back  burner.  In  his  leqxmae  to  Kenn^,  Anxdd  restated  his  opinion 
that  no  otiier  stcat^ic  targets  existed  in  die  Soutiiwest  Pacific  Area,  mating  it  wasteful 
to  statkm  the  B'29s  tiieie.  This  idHiff  infuriated  MacArtiiur  and  Kenn^,  but  tiiey 
could  do  nothing  more.*’ 

Though  he  had  finally  given  tiie  commanders  of  tiie  Soutiiwest  Pacific  an 
unequivocal  response  to  their  requests,  Arnold  still  had  significant  problems  with  the 
implementation  of  MATTERHORN.  The  Jipanese  launched  operation  ICHI-GO  in 
April,  with  tiie  equess  mission  *[t]o  forestall  tiie  bombing  of  the  Japanese  Homeland 
by  American  B-29s.*^  Li  addition,  by  30  .^nil  1944  tiie  Chinese  had  completed  only 
two  of  the  Chinese  bases  from  whidi  AAF  jdanned  to  operate  tiie  B-29s.  By  7  June, 
however,  the  situation  q;ipeared  good  enough  for  General  Marshall  to  inform  General 
Stilwdl  tiiat  the  Joint  ChieCi  fdt  "that  die  early  bcHnbing  of  Japan  will  have  a  fiur  more 
ben^dal  effect  on  die  situation  in  China  tiian  the  long  delay  in  such  an  operation  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  transfer  of  tiiose  stoda  [B-29s]  to  (Msyor  General  Claire] 
Chennault."^*  General  Hqi  Amcdd  had  his  own  grand  plans  for  die  mnployment  of  the 
Sujietfortress,  and  finally  notiiing  stood  between  him  and  the  realization  of  his  goal. 


n 

On  10  April  1944,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  issued  the  charter  for  the  20tii  Air 
Force  and  designated  General  Arnold  its  executive  agent.  Officially  activated  six  days 
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prior,  tile  Jdnt  Chiefii  hoped  tins  new  imit  would  tnmaoend  the  duplidly  of  oommand 
in  tile  Pacific  created  by  tiie  coeariatenoe  ctf  Iteval  and  Army  organintinns.  General 
Marshall  later  exporiled  this  rationale: 

The  power  of  these  new  bombers  is  so  great  that  the  Joint  C3iiefii  of  Staff  felt 
that  it  would  be  meoanomicai  to  confine  [tiiem]  to  a  single  theatre.  These 
bombers,  therefore,  win  remain  under  the  oentialiaed  oontrcti  of  the  Joint  Chiefi 
of  Staff  witii  a  single  commander.  General  Arnold,  acting  as  their  agent  in 

directing  tiieir  bombing  operations  throughout  the  world - 

This  type  of  flextide,  centralized  control  recognizes  that  very  long-range 
bombardment  is  not  a  weiq;ion  for  tiie  air  forces  akme.^ 

General  AmOkl  offered  tiie  same  reasons  for  maintaining  contrcd  of  the  B-29s  in 

his  post-war  memoirs,  albeit  in  a  more  remonstrative  tone.  Arnold  did  not  want  tiie 

new  bomber  misused  by  the  various  naicissistir  theatre  ccmimanders.  The  lack  of  unity 

of  oommand  in  the  Pacific,  adiete  MacArthur  and  Nimitz  constantly  vied  for 

operational  supremacy,  distressed  Amcdd.  He  claimed  tiiat  tiiis  predicament  compelled 

him  to  retain  command  of  tiie  B-29s:  *there  was  nothing  dse  I  could  do,  witii  no  unity 

of  command  in  tiie  Pacific.*'’’’  The  official  AAP  history  of  the  war,  however,  makes 

the  non-oomnuttal  observation  that  the  pr^iers  of  tiie  20th  Air  Force  "bear  no  trace  of 

dmnur  on  Arnold's  part*'’* 

Whatever  his  rationale,  Amcdd  quickly  ttxdr  charge.  On  6  June  1944,  he 
advised  Wolfe  that  tiie  Joint  Chiefi  required  an  attack  on  tiie  Jtqxmese  home  iriands  to 
coincide  with  D-Day  in  the  Marianas,  IS  June.  Arnold  selected  the  Imperial  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  at  Yawata,  on  the  island  of  Kyushu,  as  the  target  for  the  raid.  This  plant 
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aUcfedly  produced  24  peioeot  of  Ji^en't  sleeL^  Hie  nid  on  Yiweta  dialed  American 
headlinc!i  widi  Allied  advances  in  Nonnandy  and  the  landiop  in  die  Itoianas,  and 
iq^Qcteis  immedaldy  noted  die  poddve  effect  it  on  Woma  Ftmtt  monde.^  Amidd 
had  finally  ddiveied;  bombs  had  feUen  on  targets  widiin  the  Japanese  homdand. 
Whatever  his  motivations  fiir  retaining  operational  control  of  die  20di  Air  Force,  the 
AAF  commander  deserves  ultimate  credit  for  die  acoompiishment  of  the  Yawata  raid. 

Goieral  Arnold  may  have  finally  received  his  just  reward  for  diligence,  but  his 
imbroglio  with  General  Kennt^  contimied.  On  10  August  1944,  Arnold  ordered  die 
bombing  of  Palembang  by  aircraft  based  in  India.  B-29s  flew  a  one-way  distance  of 
1,900  miles  before  th^  reached  dieir  target,  and  die  small  bmnb  loads  that  sudi 
distance  necessitated  doomed  the  misskm  to  inqmtency.'^ 

Colonel  Giles,  Chief  oi  Staff  for  die  20di  Air  Force,  visited  the  Soudiwest 
Pacific  Area  in  mid-August,  with  die  meager  results  of  die  Palembang  raid  fresh  in  his 
mind.  MacArthur  and  Kenn^  succeeded  in  convincing  Giles  diat  results  would 
improve  if  Arnold  sent  four  groups  Siqierforts  to  diear  theatre  for  strikes  against 
Balikpapan.*”  When  Giles  proved  unable  to  convince  Arnold  of  die  same,  Kenney  sent 
a  letta  to  the  AAF  commander  requesting  only  two  groups  for  die  same  mission. 
Arnold  sent  a  cursory  reply  in  die  n^ative.^ 

A  final  point  of  contention  between  Amdd  and  Kenn^  occurred  just  prior  to 
15  November  1944.  Brigadier  General  Haywood  S.  Hansdl,  commander  of  die  XXI 
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Bondier  Command  of  die  20tt  Air  Fone,  lecaUed  nooving  a  "veiy  dnmiliing*  letter 
from  Gaaetal  Arnold  udiik  pgqparim  fiar  die  firrt  attack  on  Jigem  6om  the  Marianai: 

[Amdd]  stated  diet  one  of  his  moat  trusted  and  respected  air  caqwrts.  General 
Geotse  Kemwy,  had  put  himsdlf  in  writiiig  and  his  reputatioa  on  die  line  to  the 
effect  diat  die  missioa  as  planned  could  not  be  carried  out  He  contended  that 
die  aitidanes  lacked  die  range,  and  diat  die  would  shoot  them  oid  of  die 
air« 

Ihe  significance  of  this  statement  lay  not  in  the  accuracy  of  General  Kenney's 
prediction  (subsequent  events  proved  him  partially  cocrect),'^  but  radier  in  die  ffct  dut 
at  this  late  date  hficArdiur's  air  commander  continued  to  ofBcioualy  intrude  on 
decisions  that  lay  wholly  beyond  his  area  of  conoem. 

In  due  course  General  Armdd's  insistence  on  operations  from  die  Marianas 
proved  advantageous.  Nonethdess,  before  diese  bases  became  available,  the  AAF 
would  have  done  better  to  give  the  bombers  to  General  Kenney.  Logistical  problems  in 
the  China-Burma-fri^  dieatre  proved  a  nuyor  obstacle  to  effsetive  enqdoyment  of  die 
B>29.  As  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Hanadl's  successor  as  cesnmander  of  XXI 
Bomber  Command,  later  recalled: 

[W|hea  ordered  to  fly  a  misann  out  of  China,  we  had  to  make  seven  trips  widi 
a  B-29  [fimn  Calcirtta  to  Chengtu]  and  offkiad  all  die  gas  we  could,  leaving 
only  eoough  to  get  back  to  Lidia.  On  the  eighdi  tr^  we  could  tianqiort  a  load 
of  bombs,  top  off  widi  gas  in  China,  and  go  drop  diem  <»  Japan  if  die  weather 
was  light ...  So  die  logiatical  situation  was  hopdess  in  China.*^ 

The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Surv^  (USSBS)  also  the 

decision  to  station  B-29s  in  China.  Li  qiparent  reference  to  the  JWPC  Home  Team, 

the  Survey  noted  that  ”[t]arget  iqipiaiaal  {nior  to  the  movmnent  [of  B<29s]  had  indicated 
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that  top  ptiori:^  diould  be  givca  to  ihqiping  ntbcr  toan  steel  plants.”  Additionally, 
Japan  had  so  dqdeted  her  sled  leaerves  mid-Jime  1944  that  attada  on  diat  industry 
had  no  iqppredable  inqact  The  US^*  Mdhots  conclude  that  die  "few  attacks 
diiected  against  sled  pints  had  litde  dSoct  on  [the]  Japanese  sled  supply.**’ 

The  Surv^  induded  more  dm  a  mere  debunking  of  die  strategy  that  Arnold 
proposed  and  instituted,  however.  It  went  on  to  endorse  Kennqr's  jrin  for  B-29 
emidpynient:  ”[0]f  even  more  immediate  concern  [dm  sted]  to  Jiqmese  limiting 
amiabilities  was  the  dl  supply  whidi  latgdy  depended  on  inmiocts.”  A  concentrated 
attack  on  this  precious  commodity,  ootmded  widi  a  stepped  up  offensive  against 
shipping  the  SWPA,  would  have  had  a  greater  military  effect  dm  die  missions  flown 
finmi  Ghengtu.** 

General  Arnold,  however,  had  to  balance  die  requests  coming  from  his  dieatre 
commands  widi  the  President's  directives  and  desires.  The  air  chid  could  hardly 
justify  sending  Superfortresses  to  Kenn^  when  Soosevdt  had  already  caqiressed  his 
hope  that  the  AAF  would  bomb  die  Jim’u’cse  homeland,  hi  addition,  Arnold's  bdief  in 
strategic  bombing  piedi^ioaed  him  to  siqipo*^  ^  Ptesideat's  ideas  on  B-29 
onployment  Given  Amdd's  conoems  and  predilections,  Kenn^  did  not  hei^  himself 
by  ctmtinuously  badgering  the  air  chaef  n;garding  use  of  die  B-29.  Odier  generals, 
such  as  Baker  and  Spaatz,  had  dieir  share  of  wartime  disagreements  with  Arnold,*’  but 
they  knew  when  and  how  to  bow  out  and  concede  defeat  Kenney  not  only  failed  to 
concede,  but  also  offered  his  petulant  requests  to  Amcdd  at  die  most  unpropitious 
times.  This  combination  of  haidheadedness  and  bad  luck  served  to  try  Kenney's 


83.  \iSSBS,The^fftctscfSuiai€^BombbigOHJapait’MWarEamomyQ9itAaagtaai  U.S. 
Oovenmieiit  Printiiig  Office,  1946),  37, 45-46. 

84.  IMd.,46,63. 

85.  Leaer,%Matz  to  Amidd,  7  DeoeoDlMr  1944  nd  Letter,  Amidd  to  ^MuSz,  30  December 

1944,  AFHRC  1519.1612.  tIm,  «■  iii—  tmn  u«»—  wmfmmAmA  «k«  nt 

bombordmait  unite  to  die  Pacific  dieette. 
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teauoat  with  Amold.  Suffice  itioaytiiatattlieendof  Wofid  War  n,  in 

Kenny's  own  wotdi,  ”Hap  wm  kmd  of  aoie. . . 


86.  Keonqr*  HMdoiffiaCervkw,  93. 


CHAPTER  4 


PASSED  OVER 

On  2  SoMemba*  194S,  General  Kenney  joined  the  top  commandors  of  the 
Pacific  dieatre  on  the  battleship  Missouri  to  watch  General  MacArthur  receive  the 
Jqnneae  surrender.*  With  the  war  finally  over,  Kenney  could  look  forward  to  the 
peacetime  battle  for  Air  Force  in(^)aKlence,  in  which  he  felt  he  would  play  a  leading 
nde.  General  Anudd  had  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  retire,  opening  up  the 
position  of  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Although  Kenney  later 
denied  that  Arnold  had  ever  soiously  considmed  him  for  the  position,  many  thought 
him  a  top  contender.^  As  early  as  16  July  1945,  Washington  gossip  suggested  that 
Kenn^,  who  outranked  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz  by  a  few  days,  would  replace  Arnold 
around  Christmas.^  To  contemporaries,  this  seemed  especially  plausible  given  Spaatz*  s 
well-known  intention/lo  retire  soon  after  the  war  ended.^ 

General  Arnold,  however,  convinced  General  Spaatz  to  take  the  position  of 
ccHnmanding  genoal  and  remain  on  active  duty  long  enough  to  oversee  AAF's  fight  for 
indqpendence.^  Although  the  two  men's  fnendship  played  the  dominant  role  in  this 
decision,  Arnold  also  preferred  that  Spaatz  succeed  him  due  to  the  latter's  close 


1.  Kenney,  Rqtorts,  576-77. 

2.  Kennqr,  HasdorfT  interview,  62. 

3.  News  clipping,  labeled  "Broadway,"  News,  dated  16  July  194S,  AFHRC  #168.7103-27, 
Kennqr  Papers;  and  raUip  S.  Meilinger,  Hioyr  S.  Vandenberg:  The  Ufe  of  a  General  (Indianapolis: 
Indiana  Univosity  Press,  1989),  102. 

4.  Baker,  Tobin  interview,  75. 

5.  Ibid. 
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rdatioiiship  with  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  commander  of  the  European  Theatre 
cf  Operations  during  World  War  n  and  now  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  In  January 
1945,  Eisenhower  had  lauded  Spaatz  as  "the  best  <^rati(mal  airman  in  the  world. 
General  Baiwy  Uder  described  the  relationship  b^ween  the  two  men  as  a  "primary" 
factor  in  Eisenhower's  suj^rt  for  an  indq)aident  air  arm.*^  By  tiq^ing  Spaatz  as  his 
successcM',  Arnold  h(^)ed  to  cs^italize  on  Eisenhower's  belief  in  the  need  for  a  separate 
air  force.* 

While  General  K^ey  had  the  backing  of  General  MacArthur,  anothm-  advocate 
of  air  autonomy,  Arnold  never  considered  the  Pacific  airman  a  prime  choice  to 
command  the  AAF.  First,  MacArthur  had  only  limited  ability  to  support  the  AAF's 
drive  for  indqiendenoe.  Eisenhower  had  returned  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the 
ctmclusion  of  (^)erations  in  Eun^.  MacArthur,  however,  would  remain  in  Jtyxm  to 
command  occupation  forces  for  some  time,  therd>y  limiting  the  amount  of  attention  he 
could  devote  to  the  ddrate  on  air  auurnomy.  Second,  and  of  greater  importance, 
Kenney  had  alienated  himself  from  the  leadership  of  the  AAF  during  World  War  II  (see 
chsq;>ters  2  and  3).  Moreover,  he  had  not  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  friendship  with 
General  Arnold  prior  to  the  war  (see  chapter  1).  As  a  result,  Arnold  felt  little 
obligation  to  further  Kenney's  career.’ 

Although  he  did  not  have  a  favorable  impression  of  Kenney,  Arnold  realized 
that  he  had  to  treat  the  Pacific  airman  with  some  degree  of  consideration.  Kenney  had 
emoged  from  the  war  extremely  popular.  Coupled  with  Kenney's  exceptional 
speaking  ability,  this  made  him  a  valuable  asset  in  the  fight  for  autonomy.  In  addition, 

6.  Letter,  Kuter  to  Arnold,  28  January  1945,  quoted  in  Wolk,  Planning  and  Organizing,  212. 

7.  Eaker,  quoted  in  ibid.,  36. 

8.  Arnold  later  acknowledged  the  importance  of  Eisenhower  in  this  decision.  He  wrote  that  the 
two  had  discussed  whom  to  appoint  as  his  successor  as  early  as  July,  1945.  'It  was  decided  then 
and  there  Uiat  General  Spaatz  would  take  my  place.”  Arnold,  587. 


9.  Kenney,  HasdorfF  interview,  93. 
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any  summaiy  treatment  of  General  Kenney  would  infuriate  General  MacArthur.  If  this 
occurred,  the  anny  genmal's  prestige  and  influence  could  make  the  AAF's  drive  for 
indq)endence  significantly  more  difficult.  Consequently,  although  not  selected  for  the 
pcnition  of  anninanding  general,  Kenn^  received  a  consolatim  prize.  In  December 
iSM5,  Arnold  i^pointed  him  the  senior  American  officer  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  die  United  Nations  (U.N.).><> 

Kenney  reveled  in  his  new  assi^ment.  He  later  recalled  that  bdng  sent  to  the 
U.N.  "sounded  pretty  good,  because  if  they  did  have  a  United  Nations  force  big 
enough  to  impose  peace  on  the  world,  why  boy  that  Air  Force  commander  would  be 
the  most  powerful  military  commander  in  the  world.""  The  creation  of  such  a  force 
did  not  seem  such  a  distant  prospect  in  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  n. 
Article  45  of  the  U.N.  charter  directed  that  member  nations  provide  military  forces  to 
the  Security  Council  for  use  in  the  preservation  of  international  peace  and  security." 
In  light  of  Kenney's  selection  for  this  p(»t,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Arnold  and 
Spaatz  viewed  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  air  force  as  a  viable  possibility.  Rather, 
the  disparity  between  the  international  organization's  high  ambition  and  its  actual 
ability  made  it  an  ideal  place  to  send  Kraney.  While  Arnold  and  Spaatz  appeared  to  be 
giving  him  enormous  responsibility,  in  reality  they  trusted  him  with  next  to  none." 
This  atuation,  however,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  singular  responsibilities  inherent 
in  Kenney's  next  assignment. 

On  21  March  1946,  the  AAF  activated  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  General 
Spaatz  directed  that  this  new  command  assume  responsibility  for  "long  range  offensive 

10.  Milituy  Service  Summaiy. 

11.  Kenney,  Hasdorff  interview,  128. 

12.  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  17  March  1946,  17. 

13.  Additionally,  Arnold  and  Spaatz  never  made  statements  in  any  way  comparable  to  those 
udiicfa  Kenney  made  reguding  the  potential  of  the  United  Nations.  For  Kenney's  impression  of  the  lack 
of  trust  he  encountered,  see  Kenney,  Hasdorff  interview,  125*26. 
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operatuns  in  any  pait  of  the  world  dther  indqmidently  or  in  cooperation  with  land  and 
naval  ftnoes."  ¥m  Spaatz  and  other  air  leaders,  SAC  rq>resented  the  intellectual 
inogeny  of  die  wartime  20th  Air  Force,  which  had  conducted  the  strategic  bombing 
offensive  against  Japan.  SAC  now  had  axitrol  of  all  strategic  air  forces  throughout  the 
wOTld,  indqiendent  of  any  theatre  commanders.  Ironically,  the  man  who  had  fought 
widi  the  most  tenacity  to  tie  strat^ic  (^madons  to  a  qiecific  theatre  during  World  War 
n  now  became  SAC's  first  commanding  general:  George  C.  Kenney. 

Several  factors  influenced  Spaatz's  decision  to  ^ipoint  Kenney  to  this  new 
position.  Givoi  the  importance  assigned  U>  independent  strategic  operations,  the  AAF 
prderred  that  the  commander  of  SAC  hold  the  rank  of  four-star  general.'^  At  the 
condusirni  of  World  War  n  the  AAF  had  only  four  full  generals:  Arnold,  Spaatz, 
Kenney,  and  Joseph  T.  McNamey.  Arnold  had  retired,  and  since  Spaatz  had  taken  his 
place  as  the  AAF  commander,  he  had  to  chose  between  Kenney  and  McNamey. 
During  the  war  McNamey  had  served  primarily  in  staff  assignments;  only  afterwards 
did  he  receive  an  operational  command.*^  In  contrast,  Kenney  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  and  innovative  combat  commander  during  World  War  II.  This  made 
him  the  only  reasonable  choice  to  head  the  new  command. 

As  with  the  decision  to  send  Kenney  to  the  United  Nations,  however,  the  image 
of  Douglas  MacAithur  loomed  in  the  background.  When  later  asked  for  the  rationale 
bdiind  his  assignment  to  SAC,  Kenney  rqilied  cryptically:  "I  don't  know.  Maybe 


14.  H<q)kiiis  and  Goldberg,  1-2.  While  SAC  theoretically  cootrolled  all  strategic  air  forces, 
note  diat  the  Pacific  Air  Command  United  States  Army  (PACUSA),  wdiidi  Kenney  had  helped  establish 
after  the  war  and  now  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ennis  C.  Whitdiead  (the  Sth  Air  Force 
Commander  during  World  War  11  under  Kenney  and  a  close  friend),  had  merged  the  tactical  and  strategic 
air  forces  assigned  to  the  Pacific  theatre.  Furthermore,  this  command  reported  to  General  MacArthur, 
not  to  AAF  Headquarters.  Borowski,  36. 

15.  Public  Law  381,  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  later  codified  this  requirement. 

16.  There  were  rumors  that  Arnold  did  not  like  McNamey,  thinking  him  insufficiently  air- 
minded.  After  the  war,  Arnold  did  not  want  McNamey  on  his  staff.  ...  *  McNamey  served  as  acting 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  of  the  European  theatre  immediately  after  the  war.  Meilinger,  91 . 
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didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  Although  Kenney  meant  this  statemoit 

as  a  joke,  he  pedt^n  canw  suiprisingly  close  to  deliiwating  the  problem  fycing  General 
Spaatz.  Again,  neither  Spaatz  nor  Arnold  fdt  a  great  deal  of  attachment  to  K«mey, 
but  they  recognized  his  political  connectimis.  Spaatz  would  probably  have  preferred  to 
give  the  position  of  SAC  commander  to  someone  else,  anymie  else,  but  doing  so  would 
have  raised  the  eyd>rows  of  Kenney's  supporters  and  elicited  a  number  of  inquiries. 
Indeed,  Spaatz  may  not  have  known  what  dse  to  do  with  MacArthur's  airman. 

Although  appointed  to  command  SAC,  Kenney  also  retained  his  post  at  the 
United  Nations.  Consequently,  executive  control  of  SAC  fell  to  the  Deputy 
Commander,  Major  General  St.  Clair  Streett."  General  Kenney,  meanwhile,  ^nt  his 
time  other  at  the  United  Nations  or  giving  speeches  around  the  country.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  W.  Stuart  Symington,  urged  Kenney  "to  accept  all  invitations 
to  make  a  speech.”  Symington  welcomed  the  publicity  that  Kenney  afforded  the  AAF 
on  die  issue  of  air  force  independence.  Hie  garrulous  Kenney  needed  litde  prodding; 
he  "didn't  mind  making  speeches  [he]  believed  in."  As  a  result,  when  Kenney  did  get 
away  from  the  United  Nations,  he  did  so  only  to  go  "all  over  the  damned  country 
yelling  for  a  separate  air  department.”  Active  command  of  SAC  remained  a  low 
priority.*® 

Not  all  of  Kenney's  speeches  during  1946  centered  on  the  issue  of  air 
autonomy,  however.  The  general  had  a  propensity  to  speak  on  issues  outside  his  area 
of  concern,  repeatedly  placing  him  at  variance  with  the  War  Department.  In  January 
1946,  for  example,  Kenney  expressed  his  view  that  the  United  States  should  place  its 


17.  Kenney,  HasdoriT  interview,  129. 

18.  Hofddns  and  Goldberg,  1 . 

19.  Kenney,  HasdorfF  interview,  135. 
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armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations.  General  Spaatz  promptly  ordered 
Kenney  to  refrain  from  issuing  statements  on  other  than  military  matters.^ 

General  Kenney's  comments,  however,  continued  to  venture  beyond  military 
issues.  In  April  1946,  Kenney  gave  an  Army  Day  speech  to  the  Military  Order  of 
World  Wars  in  Washington,  D.C.,  expressing  his  disgust  with  "the  small  minded 
(^nics  of  the  worid"  who  ”sneer[ed]  at  idealism.*  Comparing  the  situation  facing  the 
nations  of  the  worid  in  1946  with  that  facing  the  states  of  the  Union  in  1860,  Kenney 
admtMUshed  his  listeners  to  "realign  our  national  thinking  even  as  eighty-six  years  ago 
we  had  to  realign  our  thinking  on  the  scope  of  sovereignty  of  our  internal  states. 

Kenney  did  not  limit  his  pro-United  Nations  activities  to  speech-making.  A  few 
weeks  earlier,  in  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Symington,  Kenney  pushed  for  increased 
American  involvement  at  the  United  Nations.  In  particular,  he  argued  for  a  sizable 
contribution  of  airpower.^  The  general  apparently  left  that  meeting  feeling  optimistic. 
In  a  27  March  1946  interview  with  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Kenney  stated  that 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  had  begun  to  tackle  the  question  of  "raising  international 
forces."  Furthermore,  he  predicted  that  the  United  Nations  would  agree  to  organize  an 
intnnational  air  force  rirst.^ 

These  comments  prompted  a  rejoinder  from  General  Spaatz.  Kenney  defended 
himself  by  criticizing  others  on  the  U.N.  delegation  whom  he  felt  had  breached  security 
by  revealing  classified  information.  Kenney  believe  that  Spaatz  had  misdirected  his 
criticism:  "Instead  of  hopping  on  me  for  saying  nothing.  I'd  like  to  see  some  action  on 


20.  Message,  Generals  Eisenhower  and  Spaatz  to  Generals  Kenney  and  Ridgeway,  subj:  Pacific 
Islands,  16  January  1946,  Series  III,  Box  S,  Folder  4,  Borowsid  Papers. 

21.  Kenney,  Speech  to  the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars,  6  April  1946,  Washington,  D.C. 
AFHRC  #  168.7103-27,  Kenney  Papers. 

22.  "Memorandum  -  Discussion  with  General  Kenney  -  Points  He  Raised,"  14  March  1946, 
S3miington  Papers. 

23.  Kenney,  quoted  in  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  17  March  1946,  17. 
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the  ones  who  are  really  messing  things  up  by  giving  secret  information.''  Kenney 
to  recognize  that  Spaatz's  reservations  regarding  his  remarks  stemmed  not  from 
any  privileged  information  which  he  had  revealed,  but  from  the  fact  that  Kenney  had 
again  impinged  upon  political  prerogatives.  The  spectacle  of  a  senior  military  officer 
dabbling  in  the  policy-setting  arena  embarrassed  not  only  General  Spaatz  and  the  AAF, 
but  the  entire  War  Department.^^ 

Although  Kenney's  statements  throughout  this  period  suggest  that  the  general 
held  an  idealistic  visioti  for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  one  cannot  dismiss  the 
possibility  of  other  motivations.  Kenney  had  an  innate  desire  for  public  recognition,  as 
evidenced  by  his  enjoyment  of  the  attention  he  received  when  giving  speeches, 
interviews,  or  attending  other  public  events.^^  His  endorsement  of  a  powerful  United 
Nations  Organization  offered  a  convenient  vehicle  to  obtain  such  recognition  and  satisfy 
his  ego.  The  establishment  of  an  international  air  force,  with  Kenney  as  its 
commander,  could  only  enhance  his  prestige.^^  Thus,  although  Kenney  expressed  his 
internationalist  sentiments  in  earnest,  his  need  for  public  recognition  and  sense  of  self- 
importance  reinforced  his  proclivity  for  an  active  United  Nations. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  however.  General  Kenney  grew  disillusioned 
with  his  U.N.  post.  Blaming  American  intransigence  in  failing  to  take  the  initiative  on 
the  issue  of  an  international  force,  Kenney  recalled  that  "the  [Military]  Staff  Committee 
became  a  dead  issue."  His  later  comments  on  the  committee  reveal  the  depth  of  his 


24.  Letter,  Kenney  to  Spaatz,  4  April  1946,  quoted  in  Borowski,  140.  Spaatz  probably  also 
took  exception  to  Kenney's  disclosure  of  American  diplomatic  intentions  with  regard  to  the  atomic  bomb: 
"General  Kenney  said  the  American  representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  had  no  intention  of 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  committee  discussions,  but  the  subject  would  not  be  barred 
from  discussion  if  any  of  the  four  other  members  of  the  committee  .  .  .  should  elect  to  bring  it  up. 
American  policy  in  the  matter  would  be  determined  at  the  [ric]  time. "  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  17 
March  1946,  17. 

25.  Kenney,  Hasdorff  interview,  135.  See  also  Borowski,  141. 


26.  Ibid.,  128 
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cynicism:  "They  still  meet;  I  think  they  meet  once  a  month,  adjourn,  and  decide  to 
meet  the  next  month. 

In  eariy  June,  Kenney  received  a  confidential  letter  from  Lieutenant  General 
Ennis  C.  Whitehead,  commander  of  Pacific  Air  Command,  United  States  Army 
(PACUSA).  This  communication  contributed  to  Kenney's  growing  discontent  with  his 
position  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Whitehead,  a  long-time  friend  and  one  of 
Kenney's  subordinate  commanders  during  World  War  n,  wrote  that  ”[t]he  rumors 
which  I  hear  indicate  that  UNO  [United  Nations  Organization]  is  taking  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  your  time  and  energy.  ”  Whitehead  termed  the  world  organization 
a  "dead  pigeon,"  and  suggested  to  Kenney  that  he  ask  Spaatz  to  release  him  from  his 
duties  at  the  United  Nations.  This  would  allow  Kenney  to  concentrate  on  his  primary 
responsibilities  at  Strategic  Air  Command.^* 

General  Whitehead  stressed  the  importance  of  SAC  to  the  AAF  throughout  his 
letter.  Noting  that  "Strategic  Air  Command  will  be  the  only  military  organization 
which  is  truly  organized  and  disposed  for  long  range  warfare,"  Whitehead  urged 
Kenney  to  seek  AAF  control  of  the  guided  missile  program.  The  PACUSA 
commander  also  provided  his  old  boss  a  list  of  those  officers  which  would  soon  return 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Far  East.  He  felt  that  Kenney  could  tap  many  of  these 
personnel  for  staff  duty  at  SAC  Headquarters.^^  After  attesting  to  his  faith  in  both 
K^ey's  personality  and  ability,  Whitehead  closed  his  letter  by  reiterating  his  belief 
that  Kenney's  duties  at  SAC  must  take  precedence  over  concerns  at  the  United 
Nations.^ 


27.  Ibid.,  125. 

28.  Letter,  Whitehead  to  Kenney,  S  June  1946,  AFHRC  it  168.6008-3.  Whitehead  Papers. 

29.  While  Kenney  remained  at  the  United  Nations,  General  Streett  ran  SAC  Headquarters  with 
officors  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Continental  Air  Forces,  which  the  AAF  had  disbanded  when  it 
created  SAC.  Hopkins  and  Goldberg,  2. 

30.  Letter,  Whitehead  to  Kenney,  S  June  1946,  AFHRC  #168.6008-3.  Whitehead  Papers. 
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General  Kenney  took  his  friend's  exhortations  to  heart.  A  few  days  after 
receiving  Whitehead's  letter,  he  called  General  Spaatz  to  inquire  as  to  when  another 
general  could  take  his  place  at  the  United  Nations.  Spaatz  replied  that  the  War 
Dqjartment  had  no  four-star  generals  with  which  to  rqtlace  Kenney.^*  Given  this 
situation,  Whitehead  turned  his  attention  to  recruiting  a  competent  staff  to  run  SAC  in 
Korney's  absence. 

The  PACUSA  commander  had  Major  General  Clements  C.  McMullen  hand 
carry  a  letter  to  Genoal  Kenney  in  early  July  1946.  Whitehead  b^an  on  an  ominous 
note: 

While  you  have  had  all  your  energies  absorbed  by  your  duties  at  UNO,  you  are 

nevertheless  completely  responsible  for  the  success  of  Strategic  Air  Command. 

If  anything  should  happen  and  units  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  be  called 

upon  for  combat  operations,  the  only  thing  which  people  would  remember 

would  be  that  George  Kenney  was  the  Commander. 

Whitdiead  wrote  that  he,  McMullen,  and  Brigadier  General  K.  B.  Wolfe  had  discussed 
the  problem  at  SAC  and  determined  that  two  of  the  three  of  them  should  return  to  serve 
at  Kenney's  headquarters.  He  noted  that  working  out  the  transfer  would  present  some 
difficulties,  but  prompt  action  on  Kenney's  part  could  alleviate  many  of  the  problems. 
Reminding  Kenney  that  "all  we  want  to  do  is  help  you,"  Whitehead  left  the  decision  in 
his  frioid's  hands.^’ 

Whitehead's  concern  and  assistance  proved  of  no  avail.  Kenney  chose  General 
McMullen  as  his  deputy,  but  the  transfer  did  not  occur  until  January  1947.  By  this 
time,  Kenney  had  finally  wrenched  himself  free  from  the  United  Nations,  "actively 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  new  job"  on  15  October  1946.’^  In  the  period  prior  to  his 

31.  Memorandum  for  Record,  11  June  1946,  subj:  Telephone  conversation  between  Generals 
Spaatz  and  Kenney,  Series  III,  Box  S,  Folder  4,  Borowski  Papers. 

32.  Letter,  Whitehead  to  Kenney,  4  July  1946,  AFHRC  #168.6008-3.  Whitehead  Papers. 

33.  Ibid. 


34.  Ht^kins  and  Goldberg,  1,  7. 
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arrivai  at  SAC,  Kenney's  rhetoric  cooled  considerably.  His  speeches  rarely  mentioned 
the  United  Nations,  focusing  instead  on  the  debate  over  unification  of  the  armed 
forces.*^ 

In  one  of  his  last  speeches  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
however,  Kenney  regressed.  An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "Gen.  Kenney 
Ctmfuses  his  Lxiyalty,"  lambasted  the  general  for  suggesting  that  "the  United  States 
must  be  willing  to  yield  its  sovereignty  to  the  world  league."  Citing  the  "disaffecting 
influences  of  internationalism,"  the  editors  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  Kmiey's 
suitability  for  taking  command  of  SAC.  In  their  minds,  Kenney  had  "disqualified" 
himself  for  any  post  where  he  had  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  America:  "There 
may  be  no  alternative  for  him  except  to  resign  his  commission. 

The  fallout  from  this  last  flirtation  with  internationalism  completed  Kenney's 
disillusionment  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Whereas  in 
April  1946,  he  had  played  down  the  barriers  of  language  and  lauded  the  ability  of  the 
Allies  to  compromise,  he  now  pointed  to  such  issues  as  cause  of  the  committee's 
impotence.  At  lunch  in  the  Pentagon  on  30  January  1947,  Kenney  presented  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  with  his  after-action  report  from  his  United  Nations  duties.  He  ended 
on  a  decidedly  pessimistic  note:  "As  to  the  future--!  see  little  hope  that  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  will  accomplish  anything  worth  while  during  1947. 

I 

Soon  after  General  Kenney  left  the  United  Nations  to  devote  himself  full-time  to 
the  command  of  SAC,  he  involved  himself  in  one  of  the  most  damaging  controversies 

35.  For  example,  see  'Address  by  General  George  C.  Kenney  to  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,'*  25  September  1946,  AFHRC  #7103-27,  Kenney  Papers. 

36.  Chicago  Tribune,  12  October  1946,  clipping  found  in  AFHRC  #7103-27,  Kenney  Papers. 

37.  "Address  by  General  George  C.  Kenney  to  the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars,"  6  April 
1946;  After-action  report,  labeled  "Mr.  Patterson's  Lunch,"  30  January  [1947],  AFHRC  #  7103-27, 
Kenney  Papers. 
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of  his  career.^  Kenney  immediately  made  it  clear  to  the  AAF  leadership  that  he  did 
not  siqiport  devdopmoit  of  the  Consolidated-Vultee  (Convair)  B-36  bomber.  The 
AAF  had  first  ctmceived  the  B-36  in  1941.  It  had  planned  development  of  the 
interoontinaital  bomber  so  that,  if  England  fell  to  the  Nazis,  the  United  States  would 
possess  the  capability  to  launch  an  air  attack  against  Germany  from  North  America.^ 

The  original  q)ecifications  for  the  B-36  reflected  this  rationale.  In  the  spring  of 
1941,  the  War  Department  notified  Convair  that  it  required  an  aircraft  with  a  range  of 
12,000  miles  and  a  ceiling  of  45,000  feet.^  Later  that  same  year,  Convair  prqx)sed  to 
deliver  the  first  experimental  models  within  three  years  at  a  cost  of  $15  million.^!  By 
1943,  however,  rising  production  costs  and  declining  estimated  capabilities  prompted 
Goieial  Arnold  to  express  his  reservations  regarding  the  bomber.  He  advised  his 
production  chief  to  cancel  the  B-36  contract  when  and  if  progress  slowed  to  an 
unsatisfactory  level.^^  In  response  to  Arnold's  reservations,  AAF  planners  came  to 
view  the  B-36  as  an  interim  bomber  for  the  immediate  postwar  period  rather  than  a 
long-term  acquisition.^^ 

After  the  war,  problems  with  capability  and  cost-overruns  continued  to  plague 
the  B-36  program.  In  January  1946,  the  AAF  chastened  Convair  for  shoddy 
workmanship  and  inoduction  delays.  The  prototypes  of  the  bomber,  originally 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  1944,  did  not  actually  fly  until  August  1946.  Despite  press 
reports  indicating  the  widespread  approval  of  air  leaders  with  the  B-36's  maiden  flight. 


38.  For  an  overall  discussion  of  the  B-36  controversy,  see  Murray  Green,  "Stuart  Symington 
and  die  B-36,"  (Ph.D.  diss.,  American  University,  1960). 

39.  General  Call  A.  Spaatz,  ret.,  "Why  We  Need  the  B-36,"  Newsweek,  11  July  1949,  21. 

40.  Memo,  Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  J<mes  ,  Materiel  Division,  to  Convair,  11  April  1941,  quoted  in 
Green,  61. 

41.  Memo,  Li.  Col.  Fredrick  Bacher  to  General  Vandenberg,  13  July  1948,  quoted  in  ibid.,  62. 

42.  Memo,  Echols  to  Major  General  Chidlaw,  19  June  1943,  quoted  in  ibid.,  64. 


43.  Craven  and  Cate,  6:210. 
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Convair  now  estimated  the  aircraft's  range  at  less  than  4,000  miles,  an  8,000-mile 
reduction  from  1941  predictions.  Additionally,  by  the  aid  of  1946  the  AAF  had  spent 
nearly  $390  million  on  the  bomber  program;  Convair  had  originally  estimated  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  $175  million.^ 

Despite  problems  with  the  bomber,  many  key  members  of  the  AAF  repeatedly 
expressed  their  support  for  the  B-36.  This  advocacy  ^rang  from  air  leaders' 
recognition  of  the  bomber's  important  role  in  air  doctrine.  To  them,  the  B-36 
represoited  the  "only  completely  new  design  toward  the  further  develc^moit  and 
advancement  of  the  conventional  heavy  bomber  to  which  so  much  of  the  success  of 
AAF  operations  may  be  attributed.  Additionally,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
Air,  W.  Stuart  Symington,  spoke  highly  of  the  B-36  as  early  as  June  1945,  and 
remained  upbeat  regarding  the  bomber's  potential  through  1946.^  Thus  when  General 
Kenney  complained  about  the  B-36's  capabilities,  he  found  himself  in  contention  with 
some  of  the  AAF's  most  substantial  opinions. 

Kenney  first  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  B-36  program  in  a  letter  to  General 
Spaatz  in  December  1946.  The  SAC  commander  not  only  dq>lored  the  lack  of  self¬ 
sealing  tanks  (which  provided  better  protection  from  enemy  bullets),  but  also  asserted 
that  once  Convair  corrected  this  deficiency,  the  aircraft's  estimated  range  dropped  to 
3,000  miles.  He  noted  this  "[was]  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  B-36  to  reach  and  return 
from  profitable  targets  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  bases  in  the  United  States  or  Alaska." 
Furthermore,  Kermey  felt  the  B-36  lacked  sufficient  armaments.  To  him,  the  B-50  (a 
modified  version  of  the  B-29)  appeared  superior  to  the  B-36  in  almost  every  area. 


44.  Green,  63-80. 


45.  Memo,  BG  E.  M.  Powers,  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  Materiel  and  Services,  to  Lt.  Gen 
Baker,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  2  June  1945,  quoted  in  ibid. ,  67. 
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Kenney  closed  his  l^ter  by  urging  a  reevaluation  of  the  AAF's  plans  to  purchase  the 
new  bomber/^ 

General  Spaatz  did  not  share  Kenney's  estimate  of  the  situation.  In  a  mid- 
January  1947  q)eech,  the  AAF  commander  prmsed  the  B-36  and  its  range:  "this  plane 
can  carry  10,000  pounds  of  bombs  10,000  miles.  Predictably,  Spaatz's  rq>ly  to 
General  Kenney  reflected  this  bias.  The  commanding  goieral  initially  told  the  SAC 
commander  that  Congressional  opposition  precluded  cancellation  of  the  B-36.^  A 
week  later,  Spaatz  modified  his  positicm,  informing  Kenney  that  he  su|^rted  the 
bomber  despite  its  problems.  Spaatz  did,  however,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
SAC  commander's  concerns  regarding  the  range  of  the  aircraft,  noting  that  the  AAF 
planned  to  install  a  new  engine  in  the  bomber  to  improve  its  operational  radius.^ 

Although  Convair  proceeded  to  build  the  experimental  models  of  the  B-36  over 
die  summer  without  this  improvement,  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  did  pursue 
the  new  aigines.^'  In  October,  Spaatz  proposed  to  the  USAF  Aircraft  and  Weapons 
Board  that  Convair  install  variable  discharge  turbine  (VDT)  engines  in  the  last  thirty- 
four  B-36s  off  the  production  line.^^  Every  member  of  the  board  concurred  with 
Spaatz's  suggestion  except  one.^’  General  Kenney  responded  unequivocally:  "There  is 


47.  Letter,  Kenney  to  Spaatz,  12  December  1946,  quoted  in  ibid.,  77-78. 

48.  Spaatz  to  Essex  Club  Dinner,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  IS  January  1947,  quoted  in  ibid.,  7S 

49.  Letter,  Spaatz  to  Kenney,  16  January  1947,  quoted  in  ibid.,  80. 

50.  Memo,  Spaatz  to  Kenney,  21  January  1947,  quoted  in  ibid.,  78. 

51.  The  AAF  finally  ac  Sieved  its  goal  of  indqiendence  in  September,  1947,  and  became  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

52.  Memo,  Spaatz  to  Aircraft  and  Weapons  Board,  IS  October  1947,  quoted  in  ibid.,  82-83. 

53.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Investigation  of  the  B-36  Bomber: 
Hearing  brfore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  9  August  to  5  October  1949, 
S5.  Referred  to  bneinafter  as  B-36  Hearing. 
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no  future  for  this  airplane."  He  recommended  posQxming  production  until  the 
improved  modd  became  available.^ 

The  air  leadership  did  not  object  to  Kenney's  lack  of  oithusiasm  for  the  B-36. 
By  this  time,  many  other  members  of  the  Aircraft  and  Wes^ns  Board  shared  Kenney's 
reservations.^^  They  supported  continuing  production  out  of  their  desire  to  obtain  for 
the  USAF  some  tangible  return  in  light  of  the  amount  of  taxpayer  money  it  had 
invested.  Koiney,  however,  ignored  this  line  of  reasoning  and  concoitrated  his 
argument  on  the  practical  issues  surrounding  the  bomber.  To  him  it  seemed  clear  that 
if  the  B-36  did  not  meet  requirements,  the  Air  Force  should  cancel  it.  As  Kenney  put 
it,  "p]f  the  bomber  had  the  performance  and  would  do  the  job  that  I  was  charged  with 
carrying  out,  I  would  buy  it.”^ 

The  Air  Force  leadership  understood  Kenney's  concerns;  they  did  not,  however, 
sqiprove  of  his  numner  of  expressing  his  position.  The  SAC  commander  refused  to 
check  the  wording  of  his  opinions,  intent  on  convincing  the  Air  Force  to  adopt  his 
position.  Even  once  the  USAF  had  decided  to  produce  the  B-36,  Kenney  refused  to 
acquiesce  to  the  decision.  Characteristically,  Kenney  demonstrated  his  political  naivetd 
and  lack  of  tact  through  his  persistent  remonstrations  against  the  B-36. 

By  late  1947,  Kenney's  reservations  had  filtered  upward  and  reached  the  ears  of 
now  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Symington.  In  a  one  sentence  memorandum,  the 
secretary  cautiously  asked  one  of  his  subordinates  to  "look  quietly  in  the  B-36 
OMitract.”^'^  In  the  meantime,  however,  Kenney  persisted  in  his  annoying  dissension. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Aircraft  and  Weapons  Board  in  late  January  1948,  Kenney  stated 


54.  Memo,  Speatz  to  Aircraft  and  Weapons  Board,  IS  October  1947,  and  1st  Indorsemoit, 
Kenney  to  Spaatz,  3  November  1947,  quoted  in  ibid.,  82-83. 

55.  !bid.,13. 

56.  B-36  Hearing,  124. 

57.  Mmnorandum,  Symington  to  Undersecretary  Barrows,  29  December  1947,  quoted  in 
Green,  83-84. 
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his  belief  that  the  value  of  the  nuclear  bomb  precluded  taking  chances  (Hi  its  delivery  to 
a  target,  and  "diances  are  diat  [in  a  B-36]  it  probably  wouldn't  get  thoe.*" 

Over  the  next  several  months  Ccmvair  surprised  the  USAF  by  issuing  a  new  set 
of  figures  f(H’  die  projected  performance  of  the  B-36.  In  response  to  these  revised 
estimates,  not  in  re^xmse  to  pressure  from  his  superiors,  Korney  finally  modified  his 
positicHi:  "We  should  go  ahead  with  the  100  [B-36s]  now  cm  order  and  utilize  them  as 
best  we  can."  Although  still  less  than  enthusiastic  regarding  the  new  bomber,  Kenney 
Mt  the  Air  Force  could  use  it  as  a  combat  plane  in  1948  while  waiting  for  production 
oftheB-50.» 

After  a  trip  to  the  Convair  plant  in  Fort  Worth  on  26  May  1948,  Secretary 
SymingtCHi  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  V.  Forrestal,  that  the  criticism  of 
the  B-36  "is  just  a  lot  of  nonsense."^  Symington  also  forwarded  a  cryptic  message  to 
the  Air  Force  Dqiuty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg: 
"All  of  us  knew  where  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  criticism  of  this  ship  is  [5/c]  coming 
from."  Most  likdy,  the  secretary's  comments  referred  to  General  George  C. 
Kenney.** 

In  a  25  June  1948  conference,  however.  General  Kenney  agreed  with 
Symington  that  the  Air  Force  should  continue  the  B-36  program.*^  The  SAC 
commander  had  based  his  opposition  on  the  technical  failings  of  the  bomber;  once  its 


58.  Kenney,  USAF  Aircraft  and  Weapons  Board  Minutes,  27-30  January  1948,  187,  quoted  in 
ibid.,  84. 

59.  Memo,  Kenney  to  Symington,  29  April  1948,  quoted  in  ibid.,  88. 
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perfonnaiice  had  iminoved,  Kenney  felt  that  he  could  support  a  limited  acquisition 
program.*^  Nondheless,  Kenney's  frank  and  open  opposition  to  the  B-36  further 
damaged  his  relationships  with  other  senior  Air  Fmce  officials.  That  the  SAC 
commander's  criticisms  had  a  basis  in  fact  does  not  alter  the  outcome  of  his  actions. 
Kenney's  comportment  during  dd)ates  over  the  B-36  prejudiced  his  relationships  with 
both  General  Spaatz  and  Secretary  Symington.  The  increasing  degree  of  alienation  to 
which  Kenney  subjected  himself  did  not  bode  well  for  the  future. 

n 

Other  issues  besides  the  B-36  controversy  contributed  to  Kenney's  increasing 
professional  isolation.  Evoi  after  returning  to  SAC  in  late  1946,  the  general  continued 
to  give  q)eeches  around  the  nation  arguing  for  a  sq>arate  Air  Force.  As  a  result, 
Kenney  severely  limited  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  at  SAC  Headquarters.^  General 
Kenney  felt  comfortable  with  his  absence,  however,  for  in  January  1947,  he  finally 
received  the  services  of  Major  General  Clements  McMullen.  Kenney  quickly  made 
McMullen  his  deputy  commander  and  gave  him  sweeping  authority  to  run  the 
command  in  his  absence. 

’[Kenney]  trusted  McMullen,”  recalled  Colonel  C.  S.  Irvine,  Kenney's  chief  of 
staff  at  SAC  Headquarters.^  With  public  fears  growing  regarding  the  possibility  of 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Kraney's  attitude  regarding  SAC  csqiabilities  remained 
upbeat.  When  asked  by  reporters  in  April  1947,  whether  ”we  could  fight  a  war 
tomorrow,"  the  SAC  commander  responded  with  typical  bravado,  "Sure!  We're  not 


63.  Letter,  Kenney  to  Symington,  18  June  1949,  quoted  in  B-36  Hearing,  122-23. 
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in  too  bad  sha^.  We  could  do  a  job!*^^  Kenney  failed  to  recognize  the  ponicious 
effects  his  absence  had  on  the  operational  readiness  of  his  command.  McMullen's 
personnel  policies  amplified  the  problems  inherent  in  the  period  of  budgetary  austerity 
which  followed  World  War  II  (see  introduction). 

One  of  McMulloi's  policies  sought  to  virtually  eliminate  non-flying  personnel 
from  SAC.  Reviving  an  institutional  bias  from  the  interwar  years,  Kenney's  deputy 
felt  that  only  flight-rated  officers  had  the  requisite  knowledge  to  run  flight-support 
q)erations.  This  belief  led  directly  to  a  brusque  confrontation  between  Generals 
Kenney  and  Spaatz.  SAC  refused  the  services  of  three  quartermaster  colonels  that 
AAF  Headquarters  had  assigned  to  that  command.  General  Spaatz  wrote  to  General 
Kenney  on  6  May  1947,  noting  that  he  had  agreed  to  take  twenty  quartermaster 
colonels  from  the  War  Department.  "(Yjou  and  McMullen,”  he  continued,  "either  are 
unfamiliar  with  ...  my  earlier  directive  to  you  or  are  failing  to  carry  out  that 
directive."  After  arguing  that  SAC's  position  seemed  "absurd"  in  light  of  the  high 
qualifications  of  the  three  colonels,  Spaatz  closed  his  letter  with  a  firm  reminder  to 
Koiney  of  his  obligations:  "I  expect  that  you  and  your  staff  will  become  familiar  with 
the  Air  Force  policies  and  plans  and  will  carry  them  out  promptly  and  loyally."^ 

General  Kenney's  activity  while  SAC  commander  also  estranged  him  from 
Secretary  Symington.  In  May  1947,  Kenney  arranged  for  a  "maximum  effort  mission" 
on  New  York  City.  101  B-29  bombers  flew  over  the  metropolis  in  a  "simulated 
attack."^  While  it  initially  received  a  positive  reaction  from  the  press,  some  criticized 
the  Air  Force  for  using  alarmist  tactics.  Soon  afterward,  Symington  wrote  Kenney  to 
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eqness  his  chagrin  ovo’  the  negative  effects  the  mission  had  on  the  public  poception  of 
the  Air  Force.  Even  more  importantly,  the  secretary  atkled,  "with  people  in  very  high 
places  the  AF  [Air  Force]  has  a  reputation  for  popping  off. 

Kenney's  q>inion  on  the  role  of  the  service  secretary  also  unsettled  Symington. 
Kenney  frit  that  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  should  not  take  orders  from  "anyone  with 
r^ard  to  aviation  matters."  The  secretary  should  limit  his  role  to  defending  the  Air 
Force  before  Congress  and  seeking  appropriations.  Keimey  noted  that  the  World  War 
n  relationship  between  General  Arnold  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  Robert 
Lovett,  paralleled  his  ideas.  He  later  disclosed  his  belief  that  his  position  on  this  issue 
adversely  affected  his  chances  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  when  Spaatz  retired.^' 

Indeed,  Kenney  had  fully  expected  that  he  would  serve  as  the  next  Chief  of 
Staff.'^  To  his  surprise,  Spaatz  chose  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations,  as  his  successor.  Vandenberg  had  served  with  Spaatz  in  the 
European  theatre  during  World  War  n  where  the  two  men  had  become  close  friends. 
Arnold,  too,  had  confidence  in  the  young  general,  and  likely  had  a  hand  in  his 
selection.  Additionally,  Vandenberg's  uncle,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Sr.,  had  served 
as  a  Republican  United  States  Senator  for  many  years,  chairing  the  powerful  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Rumors  grew  that  Truman  agreed  to  appoint  the 
younger  Vandenberg  as  chief  in  return  for  political  favors  and  foreign  policy  support 
from  the  senator.^ 

It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  Spaatz  recognized  Vandenberg's 
competence,  preferring  him  to  the  other  available  generals.  McNamey,  although  the 
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ruildng  general  in  the  Air  Force,  lacked  combat  experience.^^  General  Ira  C.  Baker 

elected  to  retire  at  the  same  time  as  Spaatz.^^  Finally,  General  Kenney  had  l<mg  since 

divorced  himself  from  the  inner  circle  of  the  Air  Force  leadership.  Still,  Kenney  and 

the  new  Chief  of  Staff  maintained  an  amiable  relationship.  After  hearing  that  Spaatz 

had  chosen  Vandenberg  as  his  successor,  Kenney  wrote  to  his  new  boss,  expressing  his 

confidoice  and  pledging  "personal  loyalty  and  utmost  cooperation  for  the  hard  work 

that  seems  to  be  facing  us"  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  expected  the  position.^ 

Kenney  owed  his  primary  loyalty,  of  course,  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  contrast  to  his  actions  in  1944,  MacArthur  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  run  for 

President  in  1948.  Kenney  had  supported  MacArthur' s  earlier  bid  for  office  (see 

cluster  2),  and  in  1948,  he  once  again  chose  to  meddle  in  presidential  politics.  On  1 1 

May,  Kenney  wrote  MacArthur,  informing  him  that  he  had  advised  the  production 

manager  from  "Meet  the  Press"  to  approach  the  army  general  regarding  an  appearance 

on  the  show.  Kenney  felt  the  program  could  serve  as  an  ideal  forum  from  which 

General  MacArthur  could  launch  his  campaign: 

The  country  has  a  tremendous  number  of  problems  facing  it  and  people  this  year 
particularly  want  the  answers  from  someone  they  believe  is  qualified  to  give 
them.  A  lot  of  them  are  puzzled  as  to  your  attitude  and  wonder  just  how 
interested  you  are  in  solving  those  problems.  ...  A  short  statement  from  you 
would  clear  up  some  of  these  doubts.*^ 

Kenney's  active  support  of  General  MacArthur,  who  ran  against  Senator  Vandenberg  in 
several  primary  elections,  did  not  endear  him  to  the  new  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Being  twice  denied  the  top  position  in  the  Air  Force  must  have  disillusioned 
General  Kenney.  "After  all,"  he  later  wrote,  "no  one  likes  to  be  'passed  over'  by 
somecme  junior  in  length  of  service."^  The  poor  quality  of  Kenney's  relationships 
with  his  superiors,  which  had  only  worsened  during  the  postwar  period,  (tetermined 
that  he  would  not  serve  as  Chief  of  Staff.  The  erstwhile  SAC  commander's  statements 
while  serving  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  at  the  United  Nations  had  embarrassed 
the  War  Department;  Kenney's  persistent  recalcitrance  on  the  B-36  issue  aggravated 
and  annoyed  his  superiors;  his  failed  public  relations  schemes  and  opinion  on  the  role 
of  the  civilian  secretary  vexed  Mr.  Symington.  By  the  summer  of  1948,  Kenney  had 
alienated  his  peers  to  the  degree  that  he  had  no  chance  of  serving  as  the  next  air  chief. 
If  anything,  the  Air  Force  leadership  looked  for  an  opportunity  to  lessen  Kenney's 
prestige  and  influence,  not  increase  it. 

Meanwhile,  General  McMullen  continued  to  exercise  extraordinary  control  at 
SAC  Headquarters,  and  Kenney  remained  largely  absent  from  his  post.  Still  concerned 
with  his  friend's  and  his  country's  welfare.  General  Whitehead  tried  to  convince 
Kenney  to  pay  greater  heed  to  his  primary  responsibilities.  In  May  1948,  Whitehead 
wrote  his  friend  a  lengthy  letter  discussing  several  courses  of  action  he  felt  SAC  must 
take  in  order  to  prepare  for  war.  He  reiterated  the  somber  responsibilities  which  faced 
the  Air  Force:  "George,  if  war  comes,  our  country  will  initially  suffer  severe 
reverses.  ...  It  is  time  that  you  and  I  did  something  about  our  respective 
responsibilities  and  did  it  officially  and  in  writing.”^  By  the  time  he  received 
Whitehead's  admonition,  however,  Kenney's  neglect  of  SAC's  operational  readiness 
had  already  sealed  his  fate. 
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CHAPTERS 


CONCLUSION 

On  S  October  1948,  the  Seci^aiy  of  the  Air  Force,  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
wrote  to  President  Harry  S  Truman:  *It  appears  advisable  in  die  national  interest  to 
reassign  certain  Air  Force  general  officers.”  The  seoetary  requested  the  transfer  of 
General  George  C.  Kenney  firom  Strat^c  Air  Command  to  Air  University.  The 
president's  subsequent  iqiproval  formalized  a  decision  readied  by  Gmeral  Vandoib^ 
several  months  eadier.*  General  Whitdiead,  writing  to  Kenn^  after  the  offidal 
aimouncement  of  the  transfer,  eaqnessed  his  astmiishment:  *I  was  shodced  at  your  new 
fl-wignment;  shocked  Over  your  leaving  SAC."  Whitdiead  proceeded  to  list  several 
possible  reasons  for  the  reassignment,  including  interference  from  both  the  Navy  and 
an  unidentified  lieutenant  general,  and  stated  that  he  bdieved  Vandenberg  had 
"acquiesced”  to  Symingtcm  in  the  dedsion.^  Whitehead  ignored  the  two  deciding 
fectors:  Kenny's  had  failed  to  prqiaie  SAC  for  its  critical  mission  of  nudear 
deterrence,  and  his  personality  had  estranged  him  from  other  Air  Force  leaders. 

This  process  of  alienation  had  its  roots  in  the  interwar  period,  whra  Kmmey 
worked  in  virtual  isolation  from  his  most  significant  contenqxnaries.  Kenney  neva 
bdonged  to  "General  Arnold's  gang,"^  and  indeed  his  idatimiship  with  the  World  War 
n  Army  Air  Forces  commander  never  fully  devdoped.  This  contrasts  starkly  with  the 
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relatunships  between  Arnold  and  two  of  Kenny's  ablest  contemporaries,  Generals 
Spaatz  and  Eaker.  Both  of  these  men  became  prot^ds  of  General  Arnold,  following 
him  duDughout  dieir  careen.  Furdiermore,  while  Arnold,  Spaatz,  and  Fatcw 
rqieatedly  reaffirmed  dieir  commitment  to  the  doctrine  of  strat^ic  bombing,  Kenney 
remained  bdadden  to  attack  aviatUm  duough  the  Second  World  War. 

Kenny's  asrignment  to  the  Padiic  theatre  during  World  War  n  drastically 
altered  die  tenns  of  his  interacti<»s  with  Arnold.  The  situatum  there  required  "a 
cod^,  enthusiatic  little  man"  like  Kenn^  (wdio  was  only  5'  6”  tall),  but  the  secondary 
status  of  the  Pacific  to  the  European  d^atre  meant  that  Kenney  would  have  to  fight 
coQStandy  for  resources  and  personi^.^  This  fact  ahme  prefigured  most  of  the 
disagremnents  he  had  with  Arnold.  Tte  most  dramadc  example  of  this  is  what  Major 
General  Haywood  S.  Hansell  later  daracterized  as  a  "bitter*  cmitest  for  control  of  the 
B-29  Superfortress.^  Arnold  and  Kenn^  held  two  ccmipeting  visions  for  use  of  the 
bomber.  The  Southwest  Pacific  airman  fought  with  self-defeating  tenadty  and 
aggravatmg  endurance  for  the  assignment  of  die  B-29  to  his  command.  Arnold, 
however,  saw  the  aircraft  from  a  stricdy  strat^ic  viewpoint.  He  feared  that  theatre 
commanders  would  dilute  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  Superfortress  operations  by 
onploying  it  tactically.  Ihe  futility  of  Kenny's  pleadings  and  the  dq>th  of  the  msuing 
disagremnent  between  him  and  Arnold  becomes  clear  by  superinqiosing  Kenny's 
barrage  of  requests  over  the  vast  array  of  pressures  and  constraints  which  influoiced 
Arnold's  di^Kisition.  By  the  end  of  die  war,  die  B-29  ccmtroversy,  coupled  with  other 
wartime  disagremnents,  had  caused  a  serious  personal  and  professimial  rift  to  devdop 
between  the  two  men. 
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From  the  end  of  die  war  to  1948,  Kenii^  gave  Arndd  and  his  successors  little 
reason  to  revise  their  estimates  of  him.  Kenney  performed  less  dian  satisfactorily  in  his 
post-war  assignments  at  bodi  Strat^ic  Air  Command  and  the  United  Natitms.  He  often 
made  irresponsible  statements  vdikh  damaged  die  public  image  of  the  air  arm  and 
embarrassed  its  leaders.  Furthermore,  during  diis  period  Kenney  became  involved  in  an 
acrimonious  dispute  with  his  superiors  over  procurement  of  the  B-36  bomber.  His 
persistent  of^xisition  to  diis  prcgect  contributed  to  the  further  deteiioratitni  of  his 
rdationsh^is  widi  his  peers. 

Kenney  often  blamed  die  lack  of  cmnity  between  himself  and  other  air  officers 
on  his  ffiendshqi  with  General  Douglas  MacArdiur.  He  later  claimed  that  ”Msu;Arthur 
resented  what  he  considered  Htqp's  interference*  during  World  War  n  and  that  die 
army  general  "scared*  Anxdd.*  Rather  than  hostility  towards  MacArthur,  however, 
Arnold  and  his  prot^ds  held  the  charismatic  army  general  in  high  regard.  This  respect 
had  its  roots  in  the  interwar  years.  Aldiough  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  ground  force 
budget  in  order  to  inomote  airpower,  these  years  did  see  MacArdiur  n^eatedly  advance 
the  air  cause,  earning  praise  fireun  even  die  most  zealous  advocates  of  airpower.^ 
During  World  War  n,  Kenney  rqieatedly  rdMiffed  die  air  diirf  by  giving  his  primary 
loyalty  to  his  dieatre  commander.  He  constandy  raninded  Arnold  that  he  rqxnted  to 
MacArdiur,  not  AAF  Headquarters.  In  1944,  Kenney's  intense  personal  loyalty  to  his 
commander  extended  to  the  political  realm,  as  evidenced  by  his  support  of  MacArthur's 
ill-feted  inesidential  bid. 

After  the  war,  air  leaders  recognized  the  dose  ties  bdween  Kenn^  and  his 
wartime  boss.  Diey  ippredated  die  sway  that  MacArthur  hdd  on  Qqpitol  Hill  and 

6.  Koaqr,  HMdafffiiitefvi0w,S7.  Kenney  claimed  Uiat  *Anicrid  wu  Kared  of  [MacAfUmr] 
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noted  diet  despite  his  fidled  jnesidential  adventure  in  1944,  the  anny  general  still  had 
pcditical  aiyiratMwm.  Should  MacAidiur  realize  his  goal,  Kenney  could  expect  a 
commensurate  rise  in  rank.  Even  if  MacAithur  fiuled  in  his  pursuit,  he  possessed 
sufficient  political  dout  to  shield  Kenn^  from  excessive  chastisement.  Either  way,  the 
air  Icaaicarship  could  eaqiect  a  sharp  pditical  rqirisal  should  any  iniquities  b^all 
Kenney.  Significantly,  die  Air  Force  did  not  relieve  Kenney  from  his  command  until 
die  political  situation  had  progressed  to  die  point  where  it  minimized  die  native 
consequences  such  action  might  engender.  By  late-Sqitember  1948,  MacArthur  had 
removed  himself  from  contention  for  die  Rqniblican  presidential  nomination. 

W&k  MacArthur  no  longer  a  factor  and  SAC's  csyiabilities  obviously  bdow 
standards,  Vandedieig  decided  to  rdieve  Kenn^  immediately  rather  than  restate 
SAC'S  responsibilities  and  afford  its  commander  anoflier  opportunity.  Vandmberg  saw 
the  situation  as  so  critical  that  only  such  a  bold  action  would  alleviate  the  problmn. 
Additionally,  die  previous  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Spaatz,  had  already  indicated  his 
disiqiproval  with  Kenney  and  Mddulten  on  several  occasions.  Nonetheless,  Kenney 
might  have  retained  his  poaition  at  SAC  if  he  had  maintained  dose  personal  and 
IHofessknal  ties  with  odier  Air  Force  leaders.  Not  only  might  Vandenberg  have 
tolerated  more  from  a  perscmal  friend,  but  the  quality  of  communicatirxi  betweoi  the 
two  men  would  have  inqnoved  markedly.  Instead,  die  mily  personal  admonitions 
Kenney  received  n^arding  his  negligent  treatment  of  SAC  came  from  Whitehead,  a 
lieutenant  general  stationed  in  Jiqnn. 

Vandenberg's  failure  to  notify  Kenney  of  his  dissatisfactimi  with  SAC's 
performance  prim  to  deciding  to  relieve  him  provides  unique  insight  into  the  political 
machinations  that  occurred  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  postwar  Air  Force.  After  World 
War  n,  the  AAF  existed  in  an  atmo^diere  charged  by  the  politics  of  seeking 
indqpcndence.  For  ranking  airmen,  no  other  issue  had  the  same  priority  as  that  of 
gaining  autonmny  from  the  Army.  No  matter  what  their  personal  objections  to  General 
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Kenney,  die  Air  F<noe  lendenihip  recognized  diet  his  outstanding  performance  during 
die  Pacific  war  and  his  superb  q»eairing  ability  made  him  a  model  publicist  for  die  Air 
Force  cause.  Aldiough  this  recognition  did  not  diminate  air  leaders'  reservaticms 
regarding  Kenney,  it  did  make  them  willing  to  tolerate  his  idiosyi^rasies,  especially 
sinoe  he  still  had  die  ear  of  the  ever-poiitical  MacArdiur. 

Once  die  Air  Force  had  gained  its  indqiendence  and  MacArthur  had  eschewed 
his  1948  preadential  ambitions,  die  two  factors  that  had  made  Kenn^  respectivdy 
valuable  to  and  untouchable  by  die  Air  Force  had  evi^iorated.  General  Vandenbetg 
could  then  act  on  his  opinion  of  Kenn^  as  a  difficult  and  ^oistic  subordinate.  While 
die  eadstence  of  a  Machiavellian  {dot  to  remove  Kenney  ronains  untenable.  General 
Vandenberg  and  his  staff  certainly  did  not  attenqit  to  he^  Kenn^  recognize  and  correct 
his  ccmimand's  defidencies.  histead,  die  lack  of  c^»bility  at  SAC  presented  a 
convenient,  albdt  unimpugnable,  excuse  for  Vandenberg  to  relieve  General  Kenney. 

Vandenberg's  decision  had  for-reaching  agnificance.  Most  inqiortandy,  it 
deaied  the  way  for  die  rise  of  General  Curtis  E.  Ldday,  eventually  served  as  Air 
Fmce  Chief  of  Staff.  LeMay  todc  SAC  fomn  its  fedile  b^innings  and  created  a 
powerful  atmnic  striking  force  at  die  fordront  of  America's  national  security  policy. 
Of  course,  LeMay  had  the  benefit  of  both  finandal  and  moral  support  never  enjoyed  by 
General  Kenney.*  Still,  die  new  commander  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  turning 
SAC  around.  V^diin  a  year,  Lehfoy  had  doubled  die  number  of  operational  heavy 
bombardment  groups  in  SAC  and  added  aerial  refiiding  amiability  to  the  command's 
armory.’ 

Meamdule,  General  Kenney  adjusted  to  his  new  asagnment  at  Air  University. 
On  9  October  1948,  die  day  before  his  transfer  t^fidally  todc  effect,  Kenn^  visited 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  fm  the  inauguration  of  die  fira  operational  B-36 

8.  Bocownld,  157. 

9.  Hopidiif  nd  Oddbofg,  11-15. 


wing.  He  tpdkt  woids  of  reoondliatkn,  apidying  a  palliative  to  his  most  leoent 
alteication  with  air  leaden.  *I  am  here ...  to  lay  to  rest  tiiat  ^lost  of  the  B-36.  .  .  . 
It  has  had  its  teething  troid)les,  of  course,  but  in  amne  ways  it  has  had  fewer  teething 
troubles  tiian  most  new  airidanes.**<*  Seeing  die  inevitability  of  his  relief  from  SAC, 
Kenney's  egoism  drove  him  to  fell  graoefiilly  from  operational  command. 

When  adoed  about  die  causes  of  his  reassignment  yean  later,  Kenney  respcmded 
abnqttiy:  1  never  argued  about  a  transfer.*"  Rather  dum  attesting  to  his  nalvetd, 
Kenney's  curt  refusal  to  speculate  inqilies  diat  he  understood  die  fecton  which  led  to 
his  relief.  Kenney  realized  diat  his  transfer  represented  the  conqiletion  of  the  process 
of  estrangement  diat  he  had  begun  during  the  1920s.  Mtfa  diis  burdensome  knowledge 
weighing  on  his  mind,  die  man  whcnn  MacArthur  once  lauded  as  ”the  greatest  air 
commander  of  the  war*  descended  into  die  realm  of  historical  anonymity  as  the 
commander  of  Air  Univeraty." 
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